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WHAT SHALL I READ THIS SUMMER?* 


Arvin C, Euricu anno Heten Racurorp 
Stanford University 


Of book publishing there is no end! 
Volumes stream from presses so fast that 
even newspapers can’t keep up with them 
in daily reviews; they devote whole sec- 
tions to books in Sunday editions. In 
addition weekly issues of magazines try 
to keep us informed on which books are 
worth reading and which can readily be 
ignored. But all this is staggering unless 
we can give much time to reading re- 
views, browsing through libraries and 
bookstores, listening to radio notes about 
books or talking with friends who are 
omniverous readers. 

An even clearer notion of this be- 
wildering supply of books may emerge 
from the figures for just one month. 
During February alone 722 new books 
were printed. Of these 128 were fiction. 
Also, 169 new editions were released, 63 
of which were fiction. In other words 
during this one month just under 900 
books were printed, or approximately 30 
a day—a startling number but, even so, 
fewer than during the corresponding 
month of 1940. No wonder we get con- 
fused when we try to decide just what 
book to pick up! Bewildered, we either 
go to a movie, listen to radio, or let the 
judges of a book-of-the-month club 
decide what we shall read! 

And here is another article on books. 
It might be entitled “thumb-nail 
sketches” of just a few that might in- 
terest teachers. To be sure, our tastes 
and the purposes for which we read differ 
widely. For that reason, this article 
merely attempts to sort some outstand- 


ing books of the past year or so in rela- 
tion to purposes they might serve. 

As teachers we are just finishing a 
busy year. Right now we are sure that 
the year was busier than any other we’ve 
experienced. We probably feel we don’t 
want to look at another book all summer. 
Books, magazines, bulletins, reference 
materials, encyclopedias, and the un- 
ending string of pupils’ papers have 
stared at us each morning for nine 
months. Evening after evening we've 
almost felt guilty about leaving those 
papers and books to see friends or find 
some other means of diversion to freshen 
us for the next day. So right now we 
are probably saying, “Let’s leave it all 
for the summer—no books—no papers— 
till fall.” But, being teachers, we can 
probably leave them for only a week or 
so after school closes. Then we become 
restless—only to find our usual calm in 
a book. If, therefore, you happen across 
this article before school closes, stop 
reading at this point and don’t pick it 
up again until you’ve completely relaxed 
from the end-of-the-school-year tense- 
ness. 

Then, you may begin wondering about 
the war. Your curiosity and interest 
may be aroused to the point where you 
may want further background for under- 
standing it—if understanding be pos- 
sible. Or some current social or political 
development may stir your imagination 
so that you may want to read about it. 
Or new fascinating gadgets or bigger 
machines may have been produced by 


*The authors gratefully acknowledge generous assistance in the preparation of this article from Mrs. Helen 


Stirling of the Stanford University Bookstore. 
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man—frankensteins, if you will—that 
may go beyond the fondest dreams and 
hopes of the mechanically minded. Or 
after some leisure you may begin to 
wonder with all this talk about national 
resources whether we are beginning to 
conserve them. Or one day you may stop 
short and try to imagine what the world 
will be like ten years from now or even 
whether you’ll be able next year to buy 
that new dress or car or house. Or you 
may want to know, to understand, to 
appreciate more in art, music, dramatic 
literature. You may already be thinking 
about travel and wanting guides. Or you 
may just want to sit down and read for 
the fun of it—some of us do! Or even to 
escape from this mad world! If you are 
looking for a book to serve these pur- 
poses, read on; something in the para- 
graphs that follow may appeal to you. 
If at the outset of the summer you 
don’t want to bury yourself in something 
long and heavy but would like an enjoy- 
able two or three hours—you can escape 
with Mrs. Miniver by Jan Struther. This 
delightful book includes thirty-six brief 
sketches of English life. It centers 
around the weaknesses of whimsical, 
philosophizing Mrs. Miniver and her 
upper middle class family. Satire, humor, 
and a sensitive style sharpen the author’s 
numerous profound observations on 
humankind. You may smile at Mrs. 
Miniver and her inconsistencies. Jan 
Struther, however, is smiling at us! 
Another book that may carry you 
away from the realism of the moment is 
Conrad Richter’s The Trees. Through 
it you will follow the struggles of an 
American frontier family. You will see 
ruthless pioneers of southern Ohio rise 
to meet their problems, sometimes com- 
ing out on top, sometimes on the bottom, 
but always resigning themselves to the 


consequences. The style is simple and 
direct. This together with the stark 
symbolic background of ominous trees 
is suggestive of the frontiersman. You'll 
find the rare simplicity and artistry a 
real joy. 

The charm of Hold Autumn in Your 
Hand by George Sessions Perry has been 
likened to that of The Yearling. It is 
hard to convey to others. It lies in the 
little things. Sam finds the bee tree and 
catches Lead Pencil, the giant catfish. 
He buys a pair of rayon stockings for 
his wife. Trite? Perhaps—but realisti- 
cally so. It’s life. It’s a story of a ter- 
rifically hard year for Sam Tucker who 
works a 68-acre river bottom farm for 
a few cents a day. What contentment he 
finds in the small things accomplished 
and crops well grown! At times the 
starkness is almost unbearable—and yet 
it inspires. A nice sense of humor carries 
the reader along. 

Then, there is John P. Marquand’s 
H. M. Pulham, Esquire! Harry Pulham 
from Boston’s Back Bay went to the 
right school (none other than Harvard), 
knew the right people, did the right 
things. Then he leaves the straight path 
of what you would expect him to do by 
falling in love with a New York adver- 
tising woman. Does your curiosity want 
to follow him? 

For some, poetry offers a finer medium 
of escape than prose because of its em- 
phasis on beauty and rhythm in contrast 
to the realities of much of our modern 
prose. Although Alice Duer Miller’s 
very short, appealing verse novel White 
Cliffs is set against the background of 
two world wars, it is not a war play. It 
is a sincere moving story of an American 
tourist who marries an Englishman in 
1914, sees him off to the first World 
War, and now sees her son off to the 
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second. It is written with keen under- 
standing of both Englishmen and the 
Americans. 

Richard Llewellyn has done more than 
any other author to give a true picture 
of Wales. In How Green Was My 
Valley, a strong, highly interesting 
romantic novel, he portrays the vivid 
story of a Welsh mining family. 

But recommendations for escape liter- 
ature would not be complete without a 
detective story. One of the best detective 
stories of the year is Jepson’s Keep 
Murder Quiet. Its plot is most unusual. 
It’s convincing, exciting, and superbly 
well written! If you like detective stories, 
you won’t want to read more about this 
one here, you'll turn to the book. 

After you’ve escaped for a spell, you 
may wish to turn to some books dealing 
with the perplexing social and economic 
problems that are everywhere about us. 
Each year we see more provocative books 
in this area. Some merely reveal trends, 
others reform. Some clarify, others only 
confuse issues. Novels, sometimes more 
strikingly than non-fiction, show the 
need for action. 

For example, Native Son by Wright 
is a significant novel which gives the 
reader a clear notion of what it is to be 
a. Negro in a white society. The approach 
is sociological and realistic. The story 
is built on a series of highly dramatic 
events showing why Negroes feel a sense 
of defeat and frustration. It is a moving 
story of elemental drives. It reveals the 
pressure of culture upon the Negro with 
no help from society to adjust. 

If you have not read For Whom the 
Bell Tolls you may want to turn to it 
before reading any other book this 
summer. It makes conversation easier 
for so many have read or browsed 
through it. Taking its title from John 


Donne’s satirical line—“it tolls for 
thee,” it reveals the forces at work in 
Spain during the Spanish Civil War. It 
is a keen narrative of the reactions of a 
young man to danger, and presents a 
real conflict of ideas and emotion. Critics 
consider this Hemingway’s best book 
since Farewell to Arms. It reveals 
Hemingway as a mature writer. 

Kenneth Roberts uses the background 
of the American Revolution for Oliver 
Wiswell. He presents the Tory point of 
view of our fight for independence from 
Britain. It is a long authentic novel 
about a young man who goes through 
the tumultuous years from Livingston 
to Yorktown. It covers an epic cycle of 
action. As usual, Mr. Roberts presents 
vivid scenes of battle and gruelling 
marches very convincingly. This book is 
a timely publication at this critical 
period in our history. 

Clarence Streit believes that Britain 
and the United States together could 
form an unbeatable combination to hold 
the totalitarian powers in check and 
eventually to defeat them. His purpose 
in Union Now With Britain is to have 
this country join the British Empire. In 
the revision the author altered slightly 
his original plan of union for world de- 
mocracies to meet the present crisis. 

Lewis Mumford suggests solving the 
problems now facing the world by restor- 
ing the importance of the family, re- 
establishing our dependence on the soil, 
and developing the self. Although Faith 
for Living is strongly biased and un- 
comfortably emotional, it is provocative. 
The author would have been more con- 
vincing with less emotionalism. Perhaps, 
however, he may carry you away. At 
least, it’s worth trying. 

In another work, sixteen families from 
every economic class and every section 
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of our country tell How America Lives. 
J.C. Furnas presents the American scene 
by showing how these families earn their 
living and what they do with their in- 
come. He describes their homes, clothes, 
education, friends and prospects. If you 
can’t take time out actually to visit such 
families, your teaching next year will be 
richer after reading this book. 

One of the best interpretive accounts 
of socialism is Edmund Wilson’s T'o the 
Finland Station. It is a study of the 
development of socialist ideas, their suc- 
cesses and failures—as observed by a 
highly intelligent idealist and an op- 
ponent of socialism. 

Jan Valtin’s Out of the Night was 
printed in condensed form in two issues 
of Life and also in the Reader’s Digest. 
It is an action-packed narrative of a 
Nazi spy whose career as an undercover 
worker takes him all over the world. His 
story is one of perilous adventure, 
horror, and brutality. The author, who 
at the time the book appeared was a 
mysterious person, finally gave himself 
up. Immigration officials are now con- 
cerned over the question of whether to 
deport him and if so—where? 

Battle for Asia is Edgar Snow’s jour- 
nalistic analysis of the political and eco- 
nomic forces at work in China during the 
last three years and his prediction of the 
outlook for China after the Japanese 
conflict has ended. The book will repay 
careful consideration and _ thoughtful 
reading. Mr. Snow is the only man 
writing in English who has lived and 
worked with the Eighth Route Army. 
With his earlier book, Red Star Over 
China, he presents a vivid, readable 
modern history of the Chinese people’s 
struggle for independence. 

China Shall Rise Again is Madame 
Kai-Shek’s eloquent plea for China to 
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the United States and to the world. She 
is frank and sincere in giving specific 
information about the conduct of Chinese 
affairs since the war began. To empha- 
size and give substance to her hope for 
the future, Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
has devoted one section to a series of 
statements by ten Chinese officials who 
head the important government depart- 
ments. 

Pearl S. Buck writes again in her vivid 
style on China. Her Today and Forever 
is a collection of short stories presented 
so that they picture China yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow. 

The United States and Japan’s New 
Order by William C. Johnstone is a 
sound, timely review of the United 
States’ relations with the Far East. 
Recommendations for our American for- 
eign policy with the Orient include: 
agreements and alliances with the Brit- 
ish Empire for the Far East, and peace 
through economic threats against Japan. 

Coupled with these books on social 
and economic problems are the ever in- 
creasing number on the European situ- 
ation. The newspapers, the radio and 
current magazines sharpen our aware- 
ness of the mad scramble. Many of us 
feel these reports are not enough—we 
want more complete accounts. We want 
to read something that will give us back- 
ground as well as a review of current 
happenings. Sometimes we may even 
want something or somebody to tell us 
just what to believe. 


We may want to read an observer 
like Clare Boothe who spent March, 
April, and May, 1940, in Europe and 
came home to report what she saw in 
Europe in the Spring. She refers to her 
book as a “hastily written eye-witness 
and ear-witness report, a sad sheaf of 
notes of a few sad cities inhabited by 
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many sad, confused people in two hope- 
lessly confused nations.” Miss Boothe 
interprets the European situation as a 
lesson for us and makes a strong plea 
for democracy. This is an informative, 
highly readable, illuminating piece of 
writing in conversational style. 

Under the Iron Heel by Lars Moen is 
the objective account of the experiences, 
observations and reflections of an Ameri- 
can stranded in Antwerp during the 
German invasion. Its closing pages give 
an excellent summary of conditions in 
Europe today with predictions for the 
immediate future based on conversations 
and opinions of the people involved. 

Walter Millis, the well known jour- 
nalist of the New York Herald Tribune 
tells us Why Europe Fights. The author 
says he “endeavors to be objective,” but 
he does not hide his opinions concerning 
national policies and the rise of totali- 
tarianism. Mr. Millis has given a com- 
pact, not-too-deep review of the back- 
grounds for the war. There is nothing 
particularly new, but the book is an 
intelligent readable account of events in 
Europe since the Treaty of Versailles. 

Zero Hour by Vincent Benet and 
Others sets forth six essays for American 
youth to make them see why they should 
fight. 

Ambassador Dodd provides further 
background. He assumed his post only 
five months after Hitler came to power. 
His Diary of the years 1933-1937 writ- 
ten in the United States Embassy in 
Berlin shows the responsibility of present 
British leaders for the tragic military 
position in which they now find them- 
selves. 

Britain’s Prime Minister Winston S. 
Churchill in Blood, Sweat, and Tears 
gives an account of the European de- 
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bacle right down to the fall of France. 
Here is the story of the catastrophe 
which has brought the world to the verge 
of ruin—written by one of the respon- 
sible leaders. A reading of this book 
clearly reveals that Churchill is still one 
of the world’s foremost authors as well 
as statesmen. 

And in this mad war-torn world, it is 
a relief to pick up a book bearing the 
title: That None Should Die. But the 
book does not treat war, it blasts the 
medical profession. The author, Dr. 
Frank G. Slaughter, reveals medical 
secrets in a more damaging way than 
A. J. Cronin did in The Citadel. In 
novel form the author presents the story 
of Dr. Randolph Warren and his nurse 
wife, Ann. Dr. Warren, tempted and 
browbeaten at every crossroad, fights 
not only with his spirit, but often with 
his fists to see that proper treatment is 
administered. Through Dr. Warren the 
author points the way to reform within 
his own profession. 

From social, economic struggles and 
war, perhaps you wish to turn for relief 
to art and music. Too often in times of 
intense struggle these are forgotten. 
Fortunately authors and artists con- 
tinue to nourish them. Stiles’ The Arts 
and Man is a clear story of the develop- 
ment of all the arts and their relation 
to society and each other. It is almost 
encyclopaedic with more than 800 pages 
and 1000 illustrations. The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City is leading 
the way toward more attractive volumes. 
An example is Twenty Centuries of 
Mexican Art which is really a catalogue 
of the now famous exhibit of Mexican 
Art held in February. If you are in- 
clined toward music, Allen’s Philosophies 
of Music History, Brockway and Weir- 
stock’s Men of Music, Harrison’s Music 
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for the Multitudes, or Levant’s Smatter- 
ing of Ignorance may appeal. 

And, near the end of the summer, you 
may again wish to turn from the more 
serious books to those in a lighter vein. 
To say you want to read just for fun is 
perhaps platitudinous for to anyone who 
likes to read, reading is fun. But some 
books you read sheerly for the joy of 
reading them. One of these is The 
Bachelor Life—in which George Jean 
Nathan, the well known dramatic critic, 
sets down the facts of his bachelor’s life. 
Cafes and the society which adorns 
them, cocktail parties, formal dinners, 
week ends in the country, winter sports, 
late hours, hang overs, vacations and, of 
course, the ladies are seen through this 
bachelor’s keenly observant eyes. <A 
witty book, to say the least. 

Like Journey’s End, Delilah by Good- 
rich concerns men’s personalities, their 
friendships and hates. This is the rough 
story of a destroyer of the U. 8. battle 
fleet stationed in the Zulu Sea and 
manned by the riff raff of the world. 
Some of the scenes are violent, sometimes 
philosophical and moody. It’s not a book 
for you if you’re rather conservative ! 

You Can’t Go Home Again, Thomas 
Wolfe’s second posthumous work, con- 
tinues the life story of George Webber. 
It is the most disciplined novel that 
Wolfe wrote. 


Hans Zinsser, known for his Rats, 
Mice and History, has recently written a 
more serious book, 4s I Remember Him. 
This is the life story of a physician, 
R.S., from childhood through his work 
as interne in New York’s slum district 
and later as a bacteriologist in Europe 
and in the Orient. Probably R.S. is 
Zinsser himself. The writing is easy, 
with descriptive passages, humor, and 
ironical bits to add to the interest. 
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Sapphira and the Slave Girl, Willa 
Cather’s most recent work, is an artisti- 
cally executed novel based on Sapphira’s 
conflict with her husband over a beau- 
tiful slave girl, and the ensuing subtle, 
insidious persecution of this girl. It is a 
small book, beautifully handled. 

Aram, a foreign-American Tom Saw- 
yer, born in California thirty years 
ago, is the central figure in a series of 
stories called My Name Is Aram by 
William Saroyan. Aram grows up in a 
lopsided and comic environment, becomes 
both a_ full-fledged member of the 
Garoghlanian tribe of Armenia and an 
excellent American Democrat. 

In Trelawney, Margaret Armstrong 
gives the biography of an Englishman 
whose colorful life proves that fact can 
be more romantic than fiction. Trelawney 
was an intimate friend of Shelley and 
Byron and there are intimate details of 
their last days. The book is written with 
great understanding of human nature. 

If you enjoyed The Flowering of New 
England by Van Wyck Brooks, you 
won’t miss reading New England: 
Indian Swmmer by the same author. It 
depicts, in an intimate manner, New 
England’s great period of literature in 
its sunset glory. 

These are just a few hints. If, per- 
chance, none of these appeals to you, 
turn to the reviews in The New Yorker 
(read the other sections, too), or The 
Saturday Review of Literature. Or just 
go to a bookstore and browse—you may 
find there an inexpensive reprint of a 
book you have been wanting to read for 
years. However you find the books, a 
balanced diet of reading will bring you 
to the end of the summer refreshed and 
with a better understanding of the pupils 
you teach and the world in which they 
live. 








AN ADOLESCENT, A VACATION, AND 
A GOOD BOOK 


Friepa M. Heitier* 
Ohio State University 


In the upper grades of our secondary 
schools there are fifteen, sixteen, and 
seventeen-year-old boys and girls who no 
longer are interested in the books read 
by the younger high school group. In 
many cases, older adolescents are read- 
ing the same books their fathers and 
mothers, their older brothers and, sis- 
ters, their uncles and aunts are reading 
—the “best sellers” of the day, book club 
selections, or titles recommended by 
rental or public libraries. Many of these 
students read eagerly and enthusiastic- 
ally and are able to interpret their read- 
ing intelligently. They keep pace with 
modern trends through the radio, the 
movies, and the newspapers and they 
want reading material consistent with 
their interests. As is the case with their 
elders they at times want books for en- 
joyment and relaxation, and again they 
want books giving information and con- 
tributing to an understanding of the 
many problems of the present day. 

These boys and girls are the “stream- 
lined youth of 1941”—a frank, critical, 
inquiring group of young adults who are 
concerned with the world as it exists 
today and who share with older persons 
anxiety over the incredible things that 
are happening in the war torn and so- 
cially disturbed world in which they are 
living. They need and want background 
and information which will clarify some 
of the issues involved in the present world 
crisis. They are no longer children and 
are no longer satisfied with childish 
things. They have assumed many of the 


ways of the adult world and this fact is 
reflected in their choice of books, for 
there is no boundary line between books 
for adults and books for the older ado- 
lescent group. 

In this modern age there is no end to 
the number and variety of publications 
for adult readers and it is from this con- 
fusing array that choice must be made 
for the more mature readers in high 
school groups. Selection of books bear- 
ing older publication dates is facilitated 
by the use of excellent published lists of 
titles considered interesting and suitable. 
However, if very recent titles are desired 
a problem is sometimes presented to the 
teacher in the average school for she 
may not have access to book selection 
aids or bibliographies carrying the most 
recent publications. The following list 
has been prepared to help both teachers 
and students who want to recommend 
or read very new and recent books. The 
titles included are not named as the best 
books of the past year but they are 
books which have proved of interest and 
value to certain older boys and girls 
wanting books of recent publication. 
They may be of value also to still other 
young adults and to teachers who are 
concerned with the summer reading of 
their pupils. 


Human History 


Conrad once called fiction “human 
history” and that is a fitting description 
of the type of reading which appeals to 
the emotions and to the mind and leads 





*In the December number Miss Heller discussed curre nt books for elementary school pupils, and in the present 
article consequently deals only with offerings for adolescents. 
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to an understanding of other people and 
their problems. The books of fiction 
published during the past year have 
dealt with both the present scene and 
the past one. Some titles have carried 
social significance and some have not; 
some have reflected the troubled times 
and some have been of lighter nature. 
From the array of fiction which has ap- 
peared in the past twelve months or 
more the following ones are recom- 
mended. 


Estes, Mrs. Harlow. MHildreth. Dodd. 


1940. $2.50. 

Hildreth in an impatient manner tries 
to arrange the lives of those around her 
but is disappointed. Finally she learns 
understanding and tolerance. The writer 
has made a good psychological study 
of a lonely nineteen-year-old girl. 


Fedorova, Nina (pseud.) 

Little, 1940. $2.50. 

A family of White Russian refugees 
make their living by operating a board- 
ing house in the English concession of 
Tientsin, China, at the time of the Jap- 
anese invasion in 1937. The grandmother, 
mother, and three children find it hard 
to live. In spite of their suffering there 
is a belief in the brotherhood of man es- 
tablished in the minds of the entire 
family and it is this feeling that per- 
vades the book. In addition to the story 
of the family’s struggle, entertaining 
characterizations of the odd group of 
boarders are given. 


The Family. 


Fuller, Iola. The Loon Feather. Harcourt, 

1940. $2.50. 

A beautifully written historical novel 
dealing with the life of Indian tribes 
on Mackinac Island in the 1800’s. The 
heroine, Oneta, is the daughter of Te- 
cumseh, the chief of the Loon tribe, and 


the story is built upon the involvement of 
her life with the world of the white man. 


Goudge, Elizabeth. The Bird in the Tree. 

Coward-McCann, 1940. $2.50. 

The Eliot family live in an old home 
by the side of the sea in Hampshire. The 
home is regarded as a refuge by members 
of the family and the way in which the 
gallant grandmother fights against the 
threatened wreck of its stability makes a 
pleasant, romantic story. 


Hobart, Mrs. Alice Tisdale. Their Own 
Country. Bobbs-Merrill, 1940. $2.50. 
A man and his wife have to solve the 

problem of obtaining security without 

compromising honor and _ self-respect. 

For those who read the author’s Oil for 

the Lamps of China this poignant story 

will hold added interest for it tells what 
happened to Hester and Stephen Crane 
when they returned to America from 

China. 


Lancaster, Bruce. For Us the Living. 
Stokes, 1940. $2.75. 


A boyhood friend of Abraham Lincoln 
is the hero of the story but the person- 
ality of Lincoln dominates. Only the 
early years of Lincoln’s life in Indiana 
and Illinois are covered but the story 
gives an authentic picture of pioneer 
life of that section and period. 


Llewellyn, Richard. How Green Was My 

Valley. Macmillan, 1940. $2.75. 

Life in a Welsh coal mining district 
during the reign of Queen Victoria is 
portrayed in this book. The story is a 
simple and strong one which is in part a 
lament for a life which was fair and 
pleasant before a depression came to 
ruin the valley in which it was lived. 


Nathan, Robert. Portrait of Jennie. Knopf, 
1940. $2.00. 


A poignant love story skillfully and 
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delicately told of a young and penniless 
artist who falls in love with a young 
girl who comes out of nowhere and re- 
turns again. 


Norway, Nevil Shute. An Old Captivity. 

Morrow, 1940. $2.50. 

An account of a hazardous expedition 
by seaplane from England to Greenland 
and on to Cape Cod. A strange story 
is given in the pilot’s experiences on the 
trip, for these carry him back a thou- 
sand years to the time of the coming of 
Leif Ericsson and his men to American 
shores. 


Rawlings, Mrs. Marjorie. When the Whip- 

poorwill, Scribner, 1940. 

Eleven tales of the Florida “crackers” 
told in the writer’s unique manner. 
Richter, Conrad. The Trees. Knopf, 1940. 

$2.50. 

The chronicle of the Lucketts—a pio- 
neer family living deep in the dense forest 
beyond the Alleghenies. The atmosphere 
created, the accuracy of detail and the 
quietly flowing style are more compelling 
than the story. 


Roberts, Kenneth L. Oliver Wiswell. 

Doubleday, 1940. $3.00. 

A vigorous and absorbingly written 
story of a young colonist who remained 
loyal to the English government at the 
time of the American Revolution. The 
mistakes of both sides and the prejudices 
and sufferings of both Tories and colo- 
nists are fairly presented. 


Tuer Lives Were DIFFERENT 


Some persons have had experiences 
that differ from those of the average 
person. Other persons lived in a past 
period when life differed in certain as- 
pects from that of the present day. Cer- 
tain books of the past year narrate the 
colorful experiences or recount the lives 
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of those of whom it may be said, “Their 
lives were different,” and from _ these 
titles the following ones have been 
chosen. 


Akeley, Mrs. Mary L. The Wilderness 
Lives Again; Carl Akeley and the Great 
Adventure. Dodd, 1940. $3.00. 

Carl Akeley made a number of expedi- 
tions into Africa for the purpose of col- 
lecting specimens of wild life and pre- 
paring habitat groups for the American 
Museum of Natural History. The book 
relates some of his experiences on expe- 
ditions and describes his work as a taxi- 
dermist and artist of wild life. 


Arliss, George. My Ten Years in a Studio. 

Little, 1940. $3.50. 

For those who read the author’s Up 
the Years from Bloombury and for 
those who did not read it this book will 
provide pleasant reading. It presents 
delightful reminiscences of this well- 
known actor, discusses some of the mo- 
tion pictures in which he has appeared 
and describes personalities he has met. 


Basil, George C., and Foreman, Eliza- 
beth L. Test Tubes and Dragon Scales. 
Winston, 1940. $2.50. 

A young American doctor worked in 
an ancient city in inland China and there 
learned the people, their customs and 
characteristics. This is the story of 
activities among those whom he under- 
stood and appreciated. 


Benchley, Mrs. Belle. My Life in a Man- 
Made Jungle. Little, 1940. $3.00. 
The director of the San Diego Zoo 

has written a book full of information 
about people, animals and zoos. Both 
younger and older readers who are in- 
terested in animals will enjoy this popu- 
larly written book, which shows the 
author’s understanding of animals and 
their care. 
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Hough, Henry Beetle. Country Editor. 

Doubleday, 1940. $3.00. 

Reminiscences of the experiences in- 
volved in the publishing of a small town 
newspaper over a period of years. A 
wholesome philosophy permeates the 
account, which is not only the story of 
the writer’s life and the history of his 
paper but also the story of a whole 
community. 


Hughes, Langston. The Big Sea. Knopf, 

1940. $3.00. 

A moving and worthwhile auto- 
biography of a Negro intellectual which 
is a contribution to the literature con- 
cerning the struggle of the Negro for 
justice. The writer spent a number of 
roving years in Europe, Mexico, Africa 
and the United States and often found 
it a struggle to exist. His experiences 
are related critically but not bitterly. 


Johnson, Osa H. JI Married Adventure. 

Lippincott, 1940. $3.50. 

A personal narrative of the exciting 
life of Osa and Martin Johnson as lived 
in the far places of the world where they 
worked as exploring photographers of 
savages and wild animals. 


Pinkerton, Mrs. Gertrude S. Three’s a 


Crew. Carrick, 1940. $2.75. 

The Pinkertons with little knowledge 
of boats suddenly bought one and made 
it their home. They then spent seven 
years cruising along the northwestern 
coast of America exploring islands and 
inlets. The title relates their amusing 
experiences and describes the odd ac- 
quaintances they made. 


Spence, Hartzell. One Foot in Heaven; 
the Life of a Practical Parson. McGraw- 
Hill, 1940. $2.50. 

Family life in an Iowa parsonage is 
described by a minister’s son. The writer 


is fully appreciative of the character of 
his father—a popular preacher—and is 
fully aware of how adept his father was 
in getting what he wanted. 


Tempski, Armine von. Born in Paradise. 

Duell, 1940. $2.75. 

A partial autobiography of a girl 
born in the Hawaiian Islands. The ac- 
count of her experiences on a 60,000 
acre cattle ranch includes many dra- 
matic anecdotes and describes life in an 
exotic setting marked by both the primi- 
tive and the modern. 


Williams, Mrs. Rebecca. The Vanishing 
Virginian. Dutton, 1940. $2.50. 


The biography of a Virginia family 
dominated by a dictatorial father of 
irascible temper and great charm. The 
daughter of the “Vanishing Virginian” 
portrays her father in an amusing, enter- 
taining, and delightful manner. 


Zinsser, Hans. As I Remember Him; The 
Biography of R. S. Little, 1940. $2.75. 


As his research work took him into 
the far parts of the world, the experi- 
ences of this American scientist and 
doctor were varied and his friendships 
were many. They are related in a kindly 
and philosophical manner and probably 
present the author’s own autobiography. 


Tuey Saw Ir Happen 


Conflict is spreading and civilization 
is threatened. Men fought in a first 
world war for which someone presented 
the slogan, “A war to end all wars.” 
Today the sons and daughters of those 
same men are living in a world affected 
by a second world war. In many Euro- 
pean countries amazing things have 
happened and eye witnesses have por- 
trayed these events in their writings. 
From those books of the past year 
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telling of “how they saw it happen” the 
following are named as suitable for the 
reading of older adolescents. 


Boothe, Clare. Europe in 

Knopf, 1940. $2.50. 

A very serious book has been written 
in a very amusing and delightful manner. 
The style of writing does not cause the 
reader to forget that here is a true 
report of what people thought and felt 
in Europe a year ago. 


the Spring. 


Chambrun, René, comte de. I Saw France 

Fall. Morrow, 1940. $2.50. 

The author’s connections with politi- 
cal and military circles in France give 
him authority for one of the best ac- 
counts of the fall of that democracy. 
His trip with French refuges into Bel- 
gium and his escape from Dunkerque to 
England are colorfully related. 


Chiang Kai-Shek, Madame. This Is Our 

China. Harper, 1940. $3.00. 

Opinions on the Sino-Japanese war 
and observations of the China of the 
present are given by a woman who knows 
the country intimately. The book in- 
cludes some of Madame Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s writings which have appeared in 
periodicals and is of interest to those 
readers interested in the future of China. 


Davis, Frances. My Shadow in the Sun. 

Carrick, 1940. $2.75. 

Among the many books written by 
journalists during the past few years 
this one stands out prominently. It is a 
record of experiences in Spain at the 
outbreak of the war related by the only 
woman correspondent? with Franco’s 
armies. 


Der Heide, Dirk van. My Sister and I; 
the Diary of a Dutch Boy Refugee. Har- 
court, 1941. $1.00. 


Nazi invasion of Holland is described 
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in a twelve-year-old Dutch boy’s diary. 
Living with his parents and sister on 
the outskirts of Rotterdam the boy ex- 
perienced the German bombing and saw 
German parachutists land on Dutch soil. 
Naively written and marked with sim- 
plicity, but tinged with justifiable bit- 
terness. 


Maurois, André. Tragedy in France. 

Harper, 1940. $2.00. 

The writer was attached to British 
general headquarters as French official 
observer and saw the countries of France 
and England prepare for war and ob- 
served military activities until France 
fell. In this book he attempts to sum- 
marize the sources of the disaster which 
led to the fall and gives a dramatic first- 
hand account of the rapid disintegration 
of one of the world’s foremost empires. 


Palencia, Isabel de. I Must Have Liberty. 

Longmans, 1940. $3.00. 

Life story of a remarkable Spanish 
woman from her childhood in Malaga 
down to her present exile from Spain 
and refuge in Mexico. Much of the book 
is devoted to war in Spain although the 
writer at that time was serving as Span- 
ish minister to Sweden and saw the war 
from a distance. 


Pol, Heinz. Suicide 
Reynal, 1940. $2.50. 
A German refugee writer was living in 

France during the period of internal 

decay. He relates his observations of 

German propaganda and German in- 

fluence on ambitious French officials. 


of a Democracy. 


Priestley, J. B. Britain Speaks. Harper, 
1940. $2.50. 
What people think, talk and do while 
living under continual bombardment is 
related. 
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Sapieha, Virgilia. Polish Profile. Carrick, 

1940. $2.50. 

An American woman married to a 
Polish count lived for a time on an 
estate in remote Poland where life still 
held many traits of feudalism, and for a 
time lived in certain Polish cities. With 
quiet intensity she relates her experiences 
up to the time when she escaped from 
Poland just before the entry of the 
German troops. 


Tolischus, Otto D. They Wanted War. 

Reynal, 1940. $3.00. 

A very readable book based on the dis- 
patches of the Berlin correspondent of 
The New York Times. The well-informed 
writer details the methods by which 
Germany perfected her military machine 
and presents an analysis of German 
power under the Nazis. He attributes 
the German victories in part to the fact 
that Hitler has inculcated in Germans 


the belief that it is their destiny to be- 
come the master race of the world. The 
writer emphasizes the fact that the 
present war is not one between nations 
only but is a “life-and-death struggle 
between two cultures, two ways of living 
and dying, two moral concepts, and two 
systems of social, political, and economic 
organizations.” 


Ziemer, Patricia Erika. Two Thousand and 
Ten Days of Hitler. Harper, 1940. 
$2.75. 

The diary of a twelve-year-old Ameri- 
can girl recording her life in Germany 
from 1932 to 1939 when her father was 
the headmaster of an American school in 
Berlin. Life under Hitler is pictured and 
regimentation of German youth is em- 
phasized in a candid and unemotional 
manner. The father has occasionally 
made additions to his daughter’s com- 
ments. 











THE HELPFUL BOOKS OF 1940 


Following up the statement of last 
year about helpful recent books, this 
year we sought statements from leaders 
in the field about the educational books 
of 1940. A request was sent to over sixty 
prominent people in the field to send in 
the names of the five most helpful books 
published in 1940 in the order of im- 


portance. Returns have thus far been 


table below showing the preferences indi- 
cated. 

There were four returns of only four 
books each and one of only three. There 
were four who sent more than five books, 
To keep the report uniform all choices 
beyond fifth were omitted. 

The names of those who sent returns 
are given at the close. One set of cards 
came in unsigned. The books, however, 









































received from thirty-five. We append a were included in our table.  L.C.M. 
List of Books 
AvutTuor, TITLE AND PUBLISHER | Cuoice TorTar 
||First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 
l l = 
Adler, Mortimer J. How To Read a Book. | | | 
Simon, Schuster & Co., 248pp.. ~ ||--———|— | - tuene Essie 1 
| | 
American Council on Education. 4A School Uses | | | 
Motion Pictures, by the Staff of Tower Hill | 
School. The Council, Wilmington, Delaware, | | | 
Ea } 1 9 bs 2 
American Educational Research Association, | | 
Walter S. Monroe, Ed. Encyclopedia of Edu- | | 
cational Research. Macmillan Co., 1344pp..- a a | 1 1 
| 
Amidon, Beulah. Democracy’s Challenge to | | | 
Education. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 263pp. ” 1 | i _ o 
Benedict, Ruth. Science and Politics. Modern | | | | 
Age, 274pp. —_______ we |femnn] Vf |} |] 
Betzner, Jean, and Moore, Annie E. Every- | | | | | | 
child and Books. Bobbs-Merrill, 174pp... -| 3 $ | 2 | A 4 § * 
| | 
Billett, Ray O. Fundamentals of Secondary | | | | | 
School Teaching. Houghton Mifflin, 671 pp. iim | 1 
| | | 
Bobbitt, Franklin. The Curriculum of Modern | | | | || 
Education. McGraw-Hill Co., 419pp._.. | | | 1 a (| 1 
| | | ! 
Reis, Bepd 1. Mow We Loon. D. C. Hecth, | | | | | 
Ee RE ca Re ee eee | I | pao: i+ i.e 6 
\| 
Carroll, H. G. Genius in the Making. McGraw- | | | || 
no iencccscatee tens enaiccensencn : :—_ | | ai 
’ | | 
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Avutuor, TITLE AND PUBLISHER 





CHOICE 





First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 


Tora 





Cole, Natalie. The Arts in the Classroom. 
BE Se lg, cris ssaiiticcsentensemceceiemsinnniaciin , 


Commission on Secondary Schools, Progressive 
Education Association. Mathematics in Gen- 
eral Education. D. Appleton-Century Co., 


Craig, Gerald S. Science for the Elementary 
School Teacher. Ginn & Co., 551pp._.... 


Davis, Allison, and Dollard, John. Children in 
Bondage. American Council on Education, 
INS see satiate ciewrnceccnrcc SRR NER nar Rona 


Department of Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association. Meeting 
Special Needs of the Individual Child, Nine- 
teenth Yearbook. National Education Asso- 
(NN RUIN sa 


Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, National Education Association. 
Newer Instructional Practices of Promise, 
Twelfth Yearbook. National Education Asso- 
PURER, 20 WII acento ee 


Dewey, John. Education Today. G. P. Put- 
a I SI cine eincisshnrecnnnmncnemiiiaiies 


Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educa- 
tional Research. Report of the Survey of the 
Public Schools of Pittsburgh. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 564pp. 





Durrell, Donald D. Improvement of Basic 
Reading Abilities. World Book Co., 407pp._.. 


Eaton, Anne. Reading With Children. Viking 
ING TI See ciahceinnies seen beetle 


Educational Policies Commission, National Edu- 
cation Association. Education and Economic 
Well Being in an American Democracy. Na- 
tional Education Association, 217pp 


Educational Policies Commission, National Edu- 
cation Association. Learning the Ways of 
Democracy. National Education Association, 
Naat a ete 


Fallis, Edwina. The Child and Things. World 
Book Company, 184pp 
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AvutuHor, TiTLeE AND PUBLISHER 


CHoIcE 





First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 


Tota, 





Ferebee, Jackson, Saunders and Treut. 
All Want To Write. 
190pp. 


Gesell, Arnold. The First Five Years of Life. 
Harper Brothers, 393pp. 


They 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 








Gray, W. S. Reading in General Education. 
American Council of Education, 464pp 


Harris, Albert J. How To Increase Reading 
Ability. Longmans, Green Company, 403pp.___. 


Hartmann, G. W., and Newcomb, T., Editors. 
Industrial Conflict: A Psychological Inter- 
pretation. Gordon Press, 584pp 


Heck, Arch O. The Education of Exceptional 
Children. McGraw-Hill Co., 536pp 


Jarvie and Ellingson. 4 Handbook on the Anec- 
dotal Behavior Journal. The University of 
Cae fee, TI. T.. 


John Dewey Society. Teachers for Democracy, 
Fourth Yearbook. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
406pp. --- . 


Johnson, Henry. Teaching of History. Mac- 
millan Co., 467pp. 








Justman, Joseph. Theories of Secondary Edu- 
cation in the United States. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 481pp. 





Kilpatrick, William H. Group Education for a 
Democracy. The Association Press, 219pp 


As Long As the Grass Shall 
Longmans, Green & Co., 140pp 


Lane, Robert H. The Teacher in the Modern 
Elementary School. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
a ee en ner ee 


Lee, J. M., and Lee, D. M. The Child and His 
Curriculum. D. Appleten-Century Co., 652pp._. 


Mearns, Hughes. The Creative Adult: Self- 
Education in the Art of Living. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 300pp. 


LaFarge, Oliver. 
Grow. 








Meek, Lois Hayden. Your Child’s Development 
and Guidance Told in Pictures. J. B. Vinci 
cott Co., 166pp._- . ‘ 
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Autuor, TITLE AND PuBLISHER 


CuoIce 





First 


Second | Third | Fourth 


Fifth 


Tora 





Mitchell, L. S., Bowman, E., and Phelps, M. 
My Country ’Tis of Thee. Macmillan Co., 





335pp. 


Moehlman, Arthur B. School Administration: 
Its Development, Principles and Future in 
the United States. Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
929pp. 





Monroe, Paul. Founding of the American Public 
School System. Macmillan Co., 520pp._.. 


Mumford, Lewis. Faith for Living. Harcourt, 





Brace & Co., 333pp 


National College of Education. Curriculum 
Records of the Children’s School. The Col- 
lege, Evanston, Illinois, 606pp 








National Society for the Study of Education. 
Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, Parts 
I and II, Thirty-Ninth Yearbook. Public 
School Publishing Co., 409pp 


Newkirk, Louis V. Integrated Handwork for 
Elementary Schools. Silver, Burdctt & Co., 
342pp. 








Progressive Education Association. Social 
Studies in General Education. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 401pp. - 





Progressive Education Association. Committee 
on Workshops. Meek, Lois Hayden, Chair- 
man. The Personal-Social Development of 
Boys and Girls. Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, 243pp. 





Purnell and Davis. Directing Learning by 
Teacher-Made Tests. Bureau of Publications, 





University of Colorado, 92pp 


Rand, Sweeney, and Vincent. Growth and De- 
velopment of the Young Child. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 461pp. 














Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Books for Inter- 
mediate Grades. American Library Associa- 





tion, 495pp. 


Schorling, Raleigh. Student Teaching: An Ez- 
perience Program. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
329pp. 
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AvutTHor, TITLE AND PUBLISHER Cuorce Toray 
First | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 

Spears, Harold. The Emerging High School 

Curriculum and Its Direction. American Book 

A SI. nie steceteneenciemnnrersecinchomesadjianeniasinninceinedaniiagc ee a Sl Sarna nnanen ‘Sennvenet 2 
Teagarden, F. M. Child Psychology for Profes- 

sional Workere. Prentice-Hall, 64pp._......_. || 10 |_————|—————|____|__ ] 
Ulrich, Robert. Fundamentals of Democratic 

Education. American Book Co., 362pp.......... ||| _ 1 ohameisias Ribas 1 
Washburne, Carleton. 4 Living Philosophy of 

Education. John Day Co., 585pp._------- ||____. 2 1 3 1 7 
White House Conference. Children in a Democ- 

racy. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 

a SEES ee, eee Se. See D> Bian 1 
Zachry, Caroline B. Emotion and Conduct in 

Adolescence. D. Appleton-Century Co., 558pp... ||____. manccum. WF | Meccksigiaaes 1 4+ 





























Note: Replies were received from the following: 


Adams, Fay, Director of Elementary Teacher Training, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Adams, Ruby, Director of Elementary Education, Schenectady, New York. 

Alford, Harold, Director of Elementary Education, State Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 
Anderson, Walter, Professor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Bader, Edith, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Bair, Frederick H., Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York. 

Baker, Edna Dean, President, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 

Ballou, Frank, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Bristow, Norma Smith, Elementary Supervisor, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Brueckner, Leo, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Burton, William H., Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Campbell, Jennie, Director of Elementary Education, Department of Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Cadwallader, Dorothy, Principal, Robbins Elementary School, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Caswell, Hollis L., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Chase, W. Linwood, Professor of Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Everett, Samuel, Professor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Gumlick, Helen R., Supervisor of Primary Grades, Denver, Colorado. 

Haddow, Mary, Director of Elementary Curriculum, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hahn, Julia, Supervising Principal, Washington, D. C. 

Hampel, Margaret, Professor of Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Hand, Harold, Dean of Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

Henderson, Barbara, Director of Intermediate Grades, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Horn, Ernest, Professor of Education, Iowa State University, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mackintosh, Helen, Senior Specialist in Elementary Education, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 
McSwain, E. T., Professor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Martin, Cora, Professor of Education, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Misner, Paul, Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois. 

Neal, Elma, Assistant Superintendent of Elementary Instruction, San Antonio, Texas. 

Oliver, George J., State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

Pillsbury, Howard, Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, New York. 

Seeds, Corinne A., Principal, University Elementary School, University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
Southall, Maycie, Professor of Education, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Steele, Roxanna, Professor, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Stover, George, Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 








THE EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 


The Board of Editors decided that a brief statement about a number of our 


leading educational magazines might be of worth to our readers. 


Accordingly 


each member took one magazine and reported on its contribution of the past year. 


In a few cases someone substituted for a member of the Board of Editors. 


We 


regret that some of the best magazines are omitted because those who were to pre- 
pare them failed to do so and it was too late to get substitutes. 


Some questions are perhaps worthy of consideration as one reads these signed 


statements. 


society? 


specially represent, better than any other magazine? 


is it particularly useful? 


What purpose does the magazine serve? 


In what way does it serve a unique function? 


Is it only an organ of its 
What fields does it 
For what group of workers 


What proportion of its articles are of lasting value? 


Is the magazine worthy of binding and putting on our shelves? 


As we look over the statements following we are convinced that there is a 


goodly number of excellent magazines in this country, probably more than one 


person would read. Are there more than is needed? 


When each of us chooses 


what magazines he should read regularly, which shall be omitted? 


The signed statements follow. 


Childhood Education 


Always notable for the variety and 
Childhood 


Education has become one of the most 


timeliness of its contents, 
authoritative and interesting journals 
in its particular field. This periodical 
is published monthly by the Association 
for Childhood Education and edited by 
Frances Mayfarth. It maintains edi- 
torial offices at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Now in its seventeenth volume, Child- 
hood Education is addressed primarily 
to teachers of young children and has 
as its objective the stimulation of think- 
ing rather than the advocacy of fixed 
practices in elementary-school teaching. 

Each issue of this publication contains 


L.C.M. 


from six to eight articles, most of them 
devoted to a specific aspect or problem 
of elementary education. These articles 
are the work of alert thinkers the 
country over— school administrators 
and professors, teachers and parents, 
radio educators and specialists, writers 
and experts in education. In general, 
the articles are accurate and forceful 
without being dry or technical. Mani- 
festly, they express the best that is be- 
ing thought and said regarding the 
education of nursery, kindergarten, and 
elementary school children. 


As regular features the magazine 
carries formal editorials by prominent 
educators ; informal notes by the editor; 
book reviews, as well as a survey of cur- 
rent magazine articles and a list of new 
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books for children; and a section of 
notes relating to A.C.E. activities. 
Both useful and interesting is the series 
of photographic studies found in each 
number of Childhood Education. These 
pictures illustrate the text and tend to 
show child education in action. 
Crara O. Witson, 
University of Nebraska. 
& 


Child Study 

Child Study is a quarterly Journal of 
Parent Education, published by the 
Child Study Association of America. 
The Association was founded in 1888 
and the first issue of the magazine ap- 
peared in the fall of 1924. 

The magazine is edited by an editorial 
board consisting of Pauline Rush Fad- 
miman, Managing Editor; Sidonie Mats- 
ner Gruenberg, Josette Frank and Anna 
W. M. Wolf, all of the Association’s 
staff. Each issue deals with one topic, 
such as “Are the Cardinal Virtues Out 
of Date?”, “Discipline: The Pendulum 
Swings,” “Ideals for Today’s Family.” 
Distinctive departments are: Parents’ 
Questions which each month takes up 
five or six questions pertinent to the 
topic of the issue; a Study Outline with 
suggested topics for discussion and ref- 
erence reading; and Science Contributes, 
which during 1940 took up such subjects 
as “Training in Cleanliness,” “Some New 
Trends in Physical Education,” and so 
forth. 

Readers of Child Study are kept con- 
tinuously informed of new trends in the 
field of child development, research and 
education. Children are considered at all 
times as part of a family group and a 
community. The relationships which pre- 
vail between parents and_ children, 
brothers and sisters, school, home and 
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community, provide the stuff which molds 
personality and are therefore at all 
times the focus of interest. Radio, 
movies, reading, friendships—all these 
are part of our children’s lives and as 
such are freely discussed both in the 
articles which Child Study carries and 
in the various departments as well. 


Srponre Matsner GruENBERG, 


Director. 
& 


Educational Administration and 
Supervision 

Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision is published monthly except 
during June, July, and August. It is 
published by Warwick and York in Bal- 
timore, Maryland. It was placed in 
Class A in a check list of periodicals 
for a teachers’ college library assembled 
by J. I. Copeland of Peabody College 
Library. The periodicals marked “A” 
were those “most frequently purchased 
and bound by teachers college libraries 
and therefore recommended for purchase 
with the first hundred dollars.” The 
highest score received by any magazine 
in this questionnaire (representing re- 
ports from 136 librarians) was 395; 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision received 344 points. 

The articles in this periodical are 
carefully and definitely written; most of 
the writers really have something to say 
and say it clearly. They are likely to be 
people who carry weight as authorities 
in their fields. Often they give new or 
deeper viewpoints, so that readers are 
apt to say (as one did to me), “That one 
article was worth the price of the sub- 
scription.” The general tone is seri- 
ous, factual, and _ professional—not 
“popular.” 


I would say that Educational Admin- 
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istration and Supervision needs renam- 
ing: that its original emphases and fields 
have shifted and been replaced by other 
magazines. At present, teacher-training 
is by far the most frequent topic. In 
the Education Index for 1939-40 it was 
surpassed in number of references in 
this field only by the new Teacher Edu- 
cation Journal and equalled by School 
and Society. But under the head Su- 
pervision and Supervisors in this same 
index, Educational Method had 11 
articles and School Executive four, com- 
pared with three in Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, while under 
Administration of Schools, American 
School Board Journal had nine, School 
Executive five, and Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision only one. 

The book reviews are good, though 
perhaps not evaluative and critical 
enough. No reviews of books published 
in 1940 appeared till the September 
number of that year. 

W. T. Metcuior, 
Syracuse University. 


& 
The Elementary School Journal 


The Elementary School Journal is 
published by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago with 
Ralph W. Tyler serving as chairman 
of the Editorial Committee. 

Recognizing the need of teachers and 
administrators to have an interpretation 
of the purpose and function of education 
in an ever changing society, The Ele- 
mentary School Journal has combined 
this service with that of direct improve- 
ment of instruction. Problems of popula- 
tion trends, school finance, civic educa- 
tion, and evaluation of modern educa- 
tion have been given a place in its pages. 

Through articles of this nature the 


reader may get an understanding of the 
present position of education in Amer- 
ican society, a glimpse of the road over 
which schools have traveled, and a vision 
of the challenges and pathway ahead. 
The teacher who sees only the school 
building and the classroom may be 
likened to the mariner who sees the full- 
blown sails and steering wheel, but who 
lacks the compass and map which show 
where he is, whither he has come, and 
which directions to steer. 

The other emphasis of the journal is 
on research on instructional materials 
and practices within schools. Much 
space is devoted to research in prob- 
lems of instruction in the three R’s. 
Many of the articles have the findings of 
investigations tabulated, which give a 
quick comprehensive picture of the data 
from which conclusions are drawn. In 
this year’s issues investigations on sen- 
tence lengths in reading, sight syllables 
versus letter phonics, arithmetic theories, 
and promotion standards, are some of 
the outstanding articles of this type. 

Reports of practices in various schools 
are included in the educational news 
and editorial comments, which give work- 
able suggestions in various areas of edu- 
cational effort. Another valuable service 
rendered by the magazine is the reference 
lists and bibliographies on selected sub- 
jects found in each issue. 


GERTRUDE GEORGE, 
Madison, New Jersey. 
& 


The Journal of the National 
Education Association 


The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, published as the official 
organ of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D.C., is ad- 
dressed to the largest and most represen- 
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tative group of teachers in the nation. 
That the editor, Joy Elmer Morgan, 
and his editorial staff recognize the im- 
portant position among educational 
magazines occupied by T'he Journal, is 
shown in the comprehensive and care- 
fully selected array of educational topics 
presented in each issue. 

Two trends are noted in the editorial 
policy of The Journal. There has been 
a consistent and unceasing emphasis on 
the improvement of education. Amer- 
ican Education Week, publicized in The 
Journal, has become an important edu- 
cational institution in informing citizens 
of the purposes and needs of the Amer- 
ican school system. The listing of each 
year’s most important books on educa- 
tion is another helpful contribution. 

A second editorial trend is noted in 
the timely articles on current educa- 
tional problems. This year’s issues have 
carried informing articles and reprints 
on the place of democracy and defense 
in the nation’s schools. There was re- 
assurance for teachers in “A Creed of 
Democracy,” in “The Hallmarks of 
Democratic Education” (October, 
1940), and in “Heirs of a Democracy” 
(December, 1940). 

Helpful discussions of special prob- 
lems are found in “The Everyday Prob- 
lems of a Beginning Teacher” (Febru- 
ary, 1941)—a realistic account by a 
hopeful beginning teacher, which all per- 
sons in the teaching profession should 
read. “Ethics for Teachers” (Novem- 
ber, 1940) is a reprint of one of the 
valuable personal growth leaflets. Each 
month’s issue includes special service 
pages for teachers in various divisions 
of a school system. Finally, through 
The Journal’s pages, teachers are helped 
to feel that they are members of a mighty 
army as they read of the work and gath- 
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erings of the National Education As- 
sociation and its allied organizations. 
Bernice NEWELL, 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 
as 


During the year 1940-1941, Progres- 
sive Education has woven each month’s 
publication about a central topic or 
issue. In the magazine for October, there 
was an attempt to answer the question 


“Does Democracy Need Progressive 
Education?” The nine affirmative an- 


swers are unusually convincing. 

I hope that teachers and parents 
everywhere will read the penetrating 
analysis of children’s problems and needs 
by Lawrence K. Frank, entitled “Chil- 
dren in a World of Violence.” Of special 
interest also is another article by Robert 
E. Brownlee, a parent, who “speaks out” 
with sincerity, clarity, and vision. In 
days when Progressive Education is 
challenged by diatribes on “Lollipops 
versus Learning” and pronouncements 
on How To Read a Book, this balanced, 
provocative answer should become re- 
quired reading. 

The November issue contains sugges- 
tions for education and national defense. 
Nine areas are clearly defined, the issues 
sharply drawn, and certain actions pro- 
posed. The entire issue constitutes one 
of the most challenging and profoundly 
valuable discussions of the year. 

The magazine was devoted in January 
to the question “What Is Happening to 
America’s Children?” and in February 
to the effects of the world situation on 
America’s teachers. A later issue de- 
scribed what America’s schools are doing 
during the present crisis. In this num- 
ber, one finds no pattern or recipe; in- 
stead, various efforts to create the kinds 
of wholesome schools that will best serve 
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various communities and at the same 
time insure democratic living, are simply 
presented. 

Critics of progressive education might 
advantageously read these issues of the 
magazine; even a cursory examination 
would lead to a better understanding of 
the movement; moreover, impartial and 
unbiased readers can scarcely fail to be 
impressed by the sincerity, courage, and 
resourcefulness of many teachers in their 
efforts to meet the new problems which 
education faces in a world of violence. 


Pau Wirty, 
Northwestern University 
x 7 


School and Society 


School and Society, one of the best 
known educational publications in this 
country, is published by the Society 
for the Advancement of Education, In- 
corporated, The Science Press, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. This journal has 
made a fine contribution to educational 
thinking through the years. The maga- 
zine usually features one or two long 
articles which are followed by material 
dealing with “Educational Events,” 
“Educational Notes and News,” “Short 
Articles and Discussion,” “Educational 
Books,” “Special Correspondence,” 
“Educational Research and Statistics,” 
and “Latest Publications Received.” 


Two of the departments of the maga- 
zine are perhaps unique. Certainly they 
have effectually met distinctive needs of 
readers. The department of “Educa- 
tional Events” keeps people informed as 
to current important happenings in edu- 
cation, while “Educational Notes and 
News” features personal items regard- 
ing appointments, elections, resignations, 
retirements, deaths, awards and honors, 
and coming events. 





A third department of special interest 
is that of “Short Articles and Discus- 
sion.” It is in this section that contro- 
versies are waged between readers of 
somewhat divergent points of view. This 
department is especially alive and stimu- 
lating. One suspects that the challeng- 
ing nature of controversy now found 
here is due to the leadership of William 
C. Bagley, the present editor, who never 
runs away from a fight. The tone of the 
magazine may be called conservative. 
Certainly it is not radical. The give 
and take of controversy makes this 
journal interesting regardless of the 
complexion of one’s opinion. 

Among the feature articles published 
during the last year or more which are 
well worth reading or rereading, the re- 
viewer would list, “John Dewey as Edu- 
cator,” by Edward C. Lindeman (Janu- 
ary 138, 1940); “The Enemy Within,” 
by Thomas H. Briggs (January 27, 
1940); and “The Absolutism of Pro- 
gressive and Democratic Education,” by 
John S. Brubacher (January 4, 1941). 

SamMvuEL Everett, 
Northwestern University. 
x 
The School Review 


The School Review, published by the 
Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in conjunction with 
The Elementary School Journal and the 
Supplementary Education Monographs, 
is a periodical which should be very use- 
ful both to teachers and to administra- 
tors. It was formerly edited by Leonard 
V. Koos, but in its recent issues it has 
carried the names of an editorial com- 
mittee of which Ralph W. Tyler is 
chairman. 

The section on educational news and 
editorial comment carries a variety of 
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information on what is going on in edu- 
cation and is written by different people 
from month to month. 

The articles are frequently scientific 
in nature, reporting up-to-date research 
in education. For example, the Decem- 
ber, 1940, issue carries an article by 
Stephen M. Corey entitled “The 
Teachers Out-Talk the Pupils.” This is 
a scientific investigation showing that 
the teachers ask about ten questions for 
every one asked by the pupils. In the 
October, 1940, issue Howard Y. Mc- 
Cluskey and Floyd J. Strayer report a 
study on reactions of teachers to teach- 
ing situations. It shows that there are 
about as many teachers satisfied with 
the situation as there are dissatisfied. 
Not all of the articles are reports of 
studies, however. In the May, 1940, 
issue E. C. Cline has an article setting 
forth the errors of secondary education. 
He says that we are in error in assum- 
ing that teaching rather than learning 
is a primary school activity. 

The back part of each issue should be 
extremely valuable. It contains three 
sections. The first is an annotated bibli- 
ography in a special field; for example, 
in the April, 1940, issue the special field 
was extra-curricular activities. The sec- 
ond part consists of several thorough 
and well-written book reviews. This is 
followed by a miscellaneous listing of 
most recent publications. 


Eart C. Kewtey, 
Wayne University. 
& 
Teachers College Record 


It is noted that in the last year or so 
this magazine is frequently issued as a 
special number, devoted to one major 
topic, all articles being centered around 
one major area in education. The Janu- 
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ary, 1940, number was called the “Rural 
Education Number.” Many outstanding 
articles in this field are included. Mabel 
Carney, Fannie W. Dunn, Edwin A. Lee 
and Henry B. McDaniel, Helen H. Heyl, 
Kate V. Wofford, Anne Hoppock and 
Marcia Everett, and Frank W. Cyr are 
among the writers in this issue. 

In the November, 1940, issue appears 
the “Manifesto on Democracy and Edu- 
cation in the Current Crisis,” written 
by a committee of the faculty of 
Teachers College, later reviewed and 
modified by the faculty as a whole. This 
article is one of the most outstanding 
contributions to the fast growing litera- 
ture on this question. Anybody inter- 
ested in this field should not fail to see 
this article. 

The December, 1940, issue is a special 
issue on “Education and the Individual.” 
It is published “in honor of Leta S. 
Hollingworth,” who died November 17, 
1939. She was an outstanding con- 
tributor to research and the literature 
on the atypical child. Each article was 
contributed by one of her students. In- 
cluded is a bibliography of her contribu- 
tions to education. 

The February, 1941, number is called 
“Education for the Gifted.” On Decem- 
ber 13 and 14, 1940, a conference on 
“Education for the Gifted” was held 
at Teachers College, also “in honor of 
Dr. Leta Hollingworth.” Addresses de- 
livered at this conference are printed in 
this issue of the Record, which consti- 
tutes an outstanding contribution in this 
area of education. Among those who con- 
tributed to this issue are Edward L. 
Thorndike, Rudolf Pintner, William F. 
Russell, Herbert B. Bruner, Lammot du 
Pont, Spencer Miller, Jr., and David 
Weglein. F. M. UnpEerwoop, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 
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REMEDIAL EDUCATION: A REPLY 


Harotp O. SopEerQuist 
Wayne University 


In the January, 1941, issue of Edu- 
cational Method appeared an article on 
“What is Remedial Education?”* The 
gist of the argument in that article was 
that the aim of remedial education 
should be to cure the school rather than 
to cure the child. That is, when the 
child is maladjusted in any particular 
phase of his school life, diagnosis should 
immediately be directed toward the 
school itself. 


I think that when applied to methods 
and curriculum this point of view is 
sound. In other words, remedial teach- 
ing should probably better be called 
“adaptive teaching,” implying that if a 
child is failing to grow in any important 
area, the teacher ought to examine her 
procedures with the aim of adapting 
them until they bring about desirable 
growth. 

There is, however, another implication 
in the article with which I feel impelled 
to take issue, namely, that the teacher 
should adapt not only her methods but 
also her objectives and standards to the 
individual child. Expressed in popular 
educational language this is to “teach 
the child, not subject matter.” 

This slogan is loaded, as perhaps no 
other, with the generally humanized feel- 
ing of modern teachers toward the child. 
But while it must undoubtedly be cred- 
ited with great influence toward the lib- 
eralization of school requirements and 
practices, like other appeals to the emo- 
tions, it has also helped to obscure clear 
thinking on curriculum issues. The say- 


ing apparently implies that there is no 
learning or skill of sufficiently universal 
importance to suggest any set minimum 
of achievement in school. Any objective 
or standard which a child cannot achieve 
with facility is unsuitable for him and 
ought, therefore, to be eliminated. 

Obviously if this represents sound 
thinking there is no need of “remedial” 
teaching, either in the form of adapted 
procedure or through lengthening the 
period of schooling for the slow learner. 
The educational sociologist, however, 
would probably not be so ready to relin- 
quish all consideration for describable 
objectives and would ask that both addi- 
tional energy and time be devoted to 
those individuals who for one reason or 
another are making slow progress 
toward socially usable minimums. Just 
what these minimums ought to be and 
what areas of ability should be involved 
are, admittedly, controversial questions. 
But that there ought to be some thought 
of standards at least in some areas can 
hardly be argued away. As long as this 
is accepted, justification of remedial in- 
struction must follow. 

In speaking of objectives and mini- 
mums I am certainly not suggesting 
that these apply to children for whom, 
because of their lack of natural ca- 
pacity, schooling can have little of its 
ordinary meaning. Nor am I contend- 
ing that a rigid evaluation of achieve- 
ment be made at the end of every se- 
mester or-every year as a part of the 
school’s promotion policy. Moreover, 


*Pinckney, Paul W., ‘““What Is Remedial Education,”” Educational Method, Vol. XX, No. 4, pp. 74-78, Jan., 1941. 
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I would not split hairs over the exact 
point on a scale of achievement at which 
a child may be said to have reached an 
acceptable minimum for completing the 
elementary school. What I am con- 
tending for is that in discarding ineffi- 
cient methods of instruction we do not 
also drop educational standards merely 
because achieving them requires more 
than ordinary effort. 


Regarding the administration of re- 
medial instruction, while it is true that 
every classroom teacher should have the 
remedial point of view with respect to 
her own methods, and should constantly 
keep them under scrutiny to see where 
and why they fail to “take,” there is 
also justification for the special reme- 
dial teacher. Most administrators will 
admit that classes in modern schools 
are too large to allow the teacher 
enough time to study her techniques in 
relation to each pupil. And there are, 
even with best of teachers, times when 
nothing she does “clicks” with some pu- 
pils. The change of atmosphere offered 
by contact with a special remedial 
teacher who has the right personality 
and training for such a job may fre- 
quently resolve a peculiar obstruction to 
learning. 

Now I am not presuming that every 
child who cannot keep up with his class is 
a remedial case in the special sense men- 
tioned above. The child who grows 
slowly in mental age, for example, will 
usually be slow in his growth in the aca- 
demic areas. He does not need more 
drill or intensified instruction. What 
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he needs is more time than is allotted in 
the six years of the elementary school; 
that is, unless we eliminate all considera- 
tion of common objectives. 


There has, in recent years, been a 
great deal of criticism of schools which 
permit pupils to “fail.” If the pur- 
pose of the school in “failing” pupils 
is to give them more time to learn what 
they ought to learn, such criticism is un- 
just. The criticism should apply only 
if the failure means repetition of ground 
already covered. Where it is a case of 
giving a pupil more time, the practice 
of retarding ought not to be dubbed a 
policy of “failure.” 

The writer of the article upon which 
this one presumes to be a comment, 
closes his discussion with the following 
statement: “ ‘Remedial’ education should 
and must come to mean remedying con- 
ditions in our schools which are making 
it impossible for us to adjust the school 
to the needs and interests of the child 
in such a way as to provide for his con- 
stant and well rounded growth at all 
times.” I should like to suggest that 
this statement be rounded out with the 
observation that one of the ways in which 
the school may adjust itself to the child 
is by providing more time for him to 
achieve those skills and learnings which 
he is bound to find socially useful. 
Whether this extra time should be given 
by lengthening the elementary period or 
by continuing instruction in the funda- 
mentals in high school, or both, is a 
matter for experimentation in individual 
schools. 
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COMMENT 





With the May number, Volume XX 
of Educational Method is complete and 
some stock-taking is probably in order. 
Last June the Board of Editors met to 
plan for the eight numbers of the aca- 
demic year 1940-41. Their objectives 
were three: to inform supervisors and 
teachers of current developments in edu- 
cation; to present crucial phases of edu- 
cational theory through illustrations of 
practice; and to offer materials, in so 
far as possible, appropriate to the prog- 
ress of the school year. 

The October issue consequently con- 
tained two articles dealing with the re- 
lation of teachers to the national crisis, 
and a series of papers dealing with in- 
service education of a sort which might 
be begun in the fall and continued 
throughout the year. The November 
issue, presenting studies of child growth, 
included materials which had been devel- 
oped in teaching rather than in labora- 
tory situations, and which might have 
immediate application in classrooms. 
The February number with descriptions 
of study through trips, the March issue 
describing outstanding cooperative re- 
search undertakings of the last ten years, 
and the May with suggestions for sum- 
mer reading and study are attempts to 
inform teachers of educational materials 
and undertakings which are difficult for 
the busy individual to follow. It is hoped 
that the present issue may serve two 
ends: to assist those teachers who will 
spend the summer outside classrooms ; 
and to enable those who attend sum- 


mer school to approach their courses 
with some advance knowledge as to the 
recent literature they may hear dis- 
cussed. The year’s The 
Reader’s Guide should also prove use- 
ful. Mrs. Mossman has kept her re- 
views up to date, as reference to the 
publication date of the books discussed 
will show. The Board is pleased to call 
attention to this service, which can be 
provided only by an alert and conscien- 
tious review editor. Credit for much 
of the material in the present issue goes 
also to Mrs. Mossman. Special editors 
have contributed their time and thought 
to two other numbers. 


reviews in 


Doubtless before teachers reassemble 
for the fall work, significant events will 
crowd the world and the national scene. 
That these will affect schools is beyond 
question. One problem in many schools 
is already the textbook question. Some 
persons who are fearful concerning the 
preservation of American democracy 
are suggesting a retreat to the teaching 
of conclusions and blind belief, and 
are consequently questioning textbooks 
which stimulate thinking about our 
problems and our ways of achieving 
democratic aims. Probably never before 
in this country has there been as great 
need for adult education along these 
lines. The National Council for the 
Social Studies has therefore announced 
that its services are available, and that 
these free materials may be had: 
(1) summaries of recent attacks on 
textbooks, (2) reprints of articles and 
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professional statements on the issue, 
(3) bibliographies, and, most useful of 
all, (4) a casebook containing reports 
of how teachers have met textbook at- 
tacks in particular situations, together 
with specific suggestions for procedure.” 
The packets of materials may be had by 
writing to Wilbur F. Murray, Executive 
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Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

The Editors of Educational Method 
wish their readers a pleasant vacation, 
with sufficient rest and stimulation to 
enable them to meet the demands of the 
coming year with courage and strength. 

L.L. 











To The Members 


In earlier times when man was more 
credulous, or more credulous about dif- 
ferent things, a fairy godmother fre- 
quently appeared and offered a worthy 
person in distress three wishes. The kind 
and quality of the wishes tested the wis- 
dom and intelligence of the wish-maker, 
for the wishes were granted, and the 
consequences of the wishes fell upon the 
wisher. Today a mental hygienist some- 
times tests the maturity or immaturity 
of children by making the same request. 

I shall follow the precedent set by 
Solomon and make not three wishes but 
one for this Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction during the 
coming year. I am wishing that the 
Department this year may concentrate 
its effort on providing opportunities tor 
formulating educational policies and 
practices by discussing issues, pooling 
opinions, and developing plans for action 
by this democratic method of group 
thinking. The work of this Department 
then becomes the task of fostering this 
way of working together in old and new 
channels. Sometimes this may mean pro- 


viding additional opportunities for dis- 
cussion of specific problems; other times 
this may mean starting new ventures, or 
assisting projects now under way. 

Educational problems are increasing 
in geometrical proportion because of the 
present social situation. Teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators need help in 
solving the problems of instruction. In 
this democratic way alone can individual 
responsibility for decisions be shared, 
rich resources for group decisions be 
tapped, and democracy add one more 
outpost to its defense. Will all of you 
work to this end? 

The Department is sponsoring four 
conferences this summer in addition to 
the regular meeting in Boston. These 
conferences are planned to promote 
thinking together as a group. Will each 
of you use similar opportunities locally? 
The chances for members of the Depart- 
ment to foster the democratic way of 
solving common problems is limitless. 
Then as with Alice in Wonderland “it 
won’t much matter which way we take, 
so long as we keep on going.” 


Date Zevuer, President 
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Summer Meetings of the Department 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction will meet in 
Boston, June 30 to July 3, during the 
N.E.A. Convention. A luncheon meeting 
with William H. Burton of Harvard 
University as speaker, and excursions to 
places of historic and sociological inter- 
est are among the activities planned. 
Make your plans for a New England 
vacation tour with the summer meetings 
of this Department on your program. 


Conferences 


Plans are now complete for the four 
summer conferences to be sponsored by 
this Department at University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, University of 
Denver, University of North Carolina, 
and Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. See page 401 of this issue of 
Educational Method for further infor- 
Write to this office for 


mation. pro- 


grams. 


Fourteenth Yearbook 


The Fourteenth Yearbook, to be pub- 
lished early in 1942, will present descrip- 
tions of classroom practices which give 
further understanding .and appreciation 
of what various cultures may contribute 
to our American way of life. We will 
welcome a two or three page statement 
of what you are doing in your school. 
We hope you will let us have this state- 
ment as soon as possible. 


Among the Sixty Best 


The Twelfth Yearbook of this Depart- 
ment, Newer Instructional Practices of 
Promise, appears on the list of sixty 
best educational books of 1940. More 
than 250 specialists in various fields of 
education helped to select the sixty books 
from an eligible list of approximately 
500 titles. This list was compiled for the 
American Library Association and the 
National Education Association by the 
Education Department of Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mental Health in the Classroom 


The Thirteenth Yearbook is being 
enthusiastically received throughout the 
country. In the light of the increasing 
interest in mental health, the following 
report, received from Superintendent 
Harry A. Wann of Morris County, New 
Jersey, is exceedingly timely. He writes 
as follows: 

The modern teacher recognizes that, 
along with intellects, children bring with 
them to school growing bodies with all of 
their needs. More recently teachers are 
recognizing that children bring also a most 
complex pattern of emotions. These emo- 
tions condition learning, health and human 
relations. Thus, implementing mental 
health in the educational process becomes a 
matter of major concern. 

In Morris County, New Jersey, adminis- 
trators, teachers, nurses, and social workers, 
invited by the county superintendent, set 
about the task of stimulating general in- 
terest in problems of mental health. A 
committee of twenty-five representative 
workers from the school groups were called 
together to consider ways and means of 
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fostering interest in mental hygiene and 
of improving current practices. A county 
conference was the medium chosen. The 
plan called for dismissal of all schools in 
the county for an afternoon so that all who 
wished to do so could attend the afternoon 
and evening sessions. There was a total 
attendance of over 1,000 teachers, social 
case workers, visiting teachers, and edu- 
cators interested in mental hygiene. 


Those planning the conference consid- 
ered the greatest possible benefit would be 
derived by those who worked in organizing 
the conference. Accordingly, twenty com- 
mittees were formed with ten to twenty 
members on each committee. In the aggre- 
gate nearly three hundred teachers and 
other professional workers collaborated in 
setting up the conference. One of the major 
committees was responsible for writing a 
sketch to dramatize the theme of the con- 
ference Mental Hygiene in the Classroom. 
Other committees were set up to plan sec- 
tional meetings on each grade level in the 
elementary school, and on subject matter 
fields in the secondary school. 


The conference began with a general 
session at which the dramatization was 
presented. The first scene pictured a class- 
room in which the teacher, “Miss Mean- 
well,” violated the principles of mental 
health because of lack of understanding. 
She ridiculed students for low achievement, 
humiliating them before the class. She gave 
low marks for punishment and kept the 
class after school because of the misdeeds 
of one member. She ignored pupils’ inter- 
ests, disregarded their feelings, and failed 
utterly in prompting a cooperative relation- 
ship among them. 


The second scene pictured the same 
class under the guidance of the same 
teacher, now named “Miss Doeswell,” who 
understood and applied principles and 
techniques which contribute to mental 
health. Respect for the personality of the 
child, stimulation of effort through encour- 
agement, recognition of ability and achieve- 
ment at whatever level, and the develop- 
ment of a spirit of cooperation and friend- 
liness characterized the classroom. Preced- 
ing the play, a list of questions on the 
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handling of everyday problems which may 
confront any teacher, was distributed to the 
audience. These leading questions served 
mainly as a guide for interpreting the play, 
and for stimulating thought on the mental 
hygiene approach for the understanding of 
children. 


Following this dramatized illustration 
of the effects of mental hygiene principles 
in operation, the conference broke up into 
sectional meetings, where the school’s re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for developing 
or maintaining mental health under various 
classroom conditions was discussed. The 
planning of each sectional meeting had 
been done by teachers active in that field, 
and so the discussion centered around prob- 
lems brought directly from the classroom. 


In the grade meetings, interest centered 
mainly on the normal social and emotional 
adjustment of children at various age levels, 
and on school practices which help or 
hinder healthful mental development. The 
sectional meetings arranged on various sub- 
ject matter fields were concerned with ways 
in which certain subject matter areas 
could contribute to the adjustment of the 
individual. Each section had as one speaker 
a social case worker from a county or local 
case working agency who interpreted the 
work of that agency and showed ways in 
which teachers might call on their resources 
for help for individual children in their 
classrooms or for their families. The 
teacher was made to feel her unusual privi- 
lege as well as responsibility as the one 
person able to detect the first signs of mal- 
adjustment in children, and to prevent later 
difficulties. Teachers were encouraged to 
refer the problems they could not clear up 
themselves to a visiting teacher or school 
caseworker if one was on their staff or, if 
not, to a case work agency in their com- 
munity. 


After the sectional meetings an informal 
dinner for those participating in the con- 
ference gave an opportunity for a large 
number of school people and other profes- 
sional persons interested in mental hygiene 
to become better acquainted, and to discuss 
ways and means of promoting mental health 
in the county. 
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As a result of this conference on Mental 
Hygiene, teachers in Morris County have 
become more aware of mental hygiene prac- 
tices. Bibliographies on books dealing with 
mental hygiene problems have been dis- 
tributed, and cooperation between schools 
and social work agencies has increased. An 
extension course in mental hygiene has been 
made available to teachers, and study 
groups have been formed in individual 
schools. It is felt that this first cooperative 
effort to create those wholesome and con- 
structive conditions necessary for the de- 
velopment of strong and healthy person- 
alities will have widespread consequences 
for the children of Morris County. 
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National Meetings 


The theme of the annual A.C.E. meet- 
ings in Oakland, California, July 8-12, 
will be “Children, teachers and today’s 
crucial problems.” 


Life, liberty and happiness for chil- 
dren now is the general theme of the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation’s biennial conference October 238 
through 27, 1941, at the Book Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 


Rutu CunnINGHAM, 
Executive Secretary 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction believes in the 
values of group thinking. It believes in 
encouraging educators to meet, to study, 
and to discuss the problems we face in 
our schools. It is with these values in 
mind that the programs of the following 
conferences were planned: 


1. Life in the Rural Community, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, June 12-19. 

2. The Pupil, the Community, and the 
Curriculum, University of Denver, 
Colorado, July 7-18. 


3. How to Develop Wholesome Per- 
sonality Through the School Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, July 7-19. 

4. Democratic Guidance of Teachers in 
the Modern School, University of 
California at Los Angeles, California, 
July 14-25. 

The conferences are open to all who 
are interested in better teaching and 
instructional leadership — supervisors, 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
teachers in schools of education and 
teachers colleges, and directors of in- 
struction, research, and curriculum. 

A unique feature of the conference at 
the University of North Carolina is the 
opportunity offered for real experiences 
in living and studying in a rural com- 
munity. Participants will meet for two 
weeks on the campus at Chapel Hill to 
discuss rural living with educators, so- 
cial scientists, economists and others who 
have made intensive study of rural life. 
For the next three weeks, participants 
will live in a rural community, working 
with the local citizens in discovering, 
understanding and attempting to plan 
for the needs of the community. The 
final week, participants will return to 
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Chapel Hill to summarize and evaluate 
their experiences. 

At the University of Denver, the dis- 
cussions of the first week will center on 
ways of meeting the needs of youth 
through community analysis and wider 
use of community resources in the cur- 
riculum with Howard Bell of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission as leader. Dur- 
ing the second week, Gladys Potter of 
the Long Beach Schools, California, will 
lead discussions which will focus on im- 
proving the school program through co- 
operative supervision and instruction. 
Teaching demonstration centers of the 
Denver Public Schools will be open to 
conference participants. 

The conference at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will offer a wide 
range of experiences, both professional 
and recreational. Ample opportunity 
will be provided to hear authorities in 
various fields, to join group discussions, 
to visit schools, and the Guidance Labo- 
ratory, as well as to learn more about 
what goes on behind the scenes in a 
metropolitan community through visits 
to markets, housing developments, the- 
atres, beaches and other centers of 
interest. 

Participants in the conference at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
will be able to devote much time to ob- 
servation in schools, including the multi- 
graded class of the laboratory school, 
and discussion and evaluation of what 
is observed. 

For further information concerning 
these conferences, write: 

Ruth Cunningham, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Editor, Lois Corrry Mossman 


Six Yearbooks, 1940 


Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, Thirteenth Yearbook. 
Mental Health in the Classroom. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1940. 304pp. $2.00. 


This is an excellent book. The mem- 
bers of the editorial committee, of which 
Paul Witty was chairman, deserve many 
thanks. 


As set forth in the introduction, the 
book is “designed especially for persons 
who are responsible for guiding children 
and young people in their normal rela- 
tionships to the home, the school and the 
community.” The emphasis is upon 
normal emotional, social, and intellectual 
growth, as distinguished from abnormal 
behavior. In keeping with this, the em- 
phasis also is primarily on the educa- 
tional rather than the psychiatric 
aspects of guidance. This feature gives 
the volume added value. No one will 
deny the importance of the specialist in 
psychiatry, but it still is a matter of 
common sense to recognize that whole- 
some adjustments can best be promoted 
by those who are directly involved in the 
countless human contacts and homely 
decisions that ramify the give and take 
of everyday relationships between chil- 
dren and their elders. 

The book contains four sections (plus 
a separate part devoted to records of the 
Department). The first section, entitled 
“The Basis of Mental Health,” includes 
eight chapters, beginning with discus- 
sions of children’s needs and their feel- 
ings and emotions, and ranging into dis- 
cussions of practical considerations in 
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children’s learning, social living in the 
school, and ways in which parents and 
teachers can learn from each other and 
work together. Not the least timely in 
this series of chapters is a sane and up- 
to-date treatment of the topic of intelli- 
gence, a topic which lately has generated 
a good deal of controversy. 

A second section, entitled “Living and 
Growing in Wholesome Schools,” in- 
cludes accounts by teachers, supervisors 
and administrators of programs that 
have been designed to promote whole- 
some learning and adjustment in school 
situations. These accounts will provide 
much by way of practical suggestion to 
school people. The descriptions are not 
presented as blue-prints of practices 
that should be imposed, ready-made, 
upon other school situations, but rather 
as illustrations of procedures that have 
been used and that apparently have 
worked. These descriptions are set forth, 
in the main, in plain, descriptive lan- 
guage. Occasionally, however, an other- 
wise straightforward account is inter- 
larded with some of the pet verbal ab- 
stractions of arm-chair educators. 

It is perhaps inevitable that accounts 
of this sort should be somewhat in the 
nature of brief “success” stories. Space 
limitations may have something to do 
with this. In any event, it would be in- 
structive to ordinary folk if, in the 
general literature concerning successful 
ventures in newer types of education, 
more information could be offered con- 
cerning plans that went awry, difficulties 
that were encountered, fumblings and 
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falterings along the way, the importance 
of the personality of the teacher as dis- 
tinguished from the merits of the pro- 
gram as such, safeguards against the 
temptation of citing only the most 
favorable examples, safeguards against 
interpreting the genial conformity of 
some children as signs of enthusiasm, and 
steps taken to make sure that the plans 
and decisions of the group actually 
reflect the desires of the majority and 
do not, as so commonly is the case in 
“free” situations, simply mirror the 
special interests of the most articulate 
and loquacious children. 

A third section deals with the subject 
of mental health and teacher growth, in- 
cluding a chapter on “In-Service Growth 
of Teachers,” another on “Pre-Service 
Training and Teacher Growth,” and a 
third that is devoted to “A Forward 
Look.” 

The fourth section of the book pre- 
sents two bibliographies. One of these, 
prepared by Lois Coffey Mossman and 
her associates, offers a well-selected list 
of books for parents. The second, pre- 
pared by Ruth Cunningham, provides an 
up-to-date list of books for teachers. 
Both lists contain brief but informative 
annotations. These bibliographies will 
be valuable for the general reader, and 
for study groups. They will also be very 
handy for instructors and others in an 
advisory capacity who frequently are 
asked to recommend books in the field of 
child development and guidance. 


ArtTuHuR T. JERSILD, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
& 
Joint Committee of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education 


Association and the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study. Family Living and Our 
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Schools. Suggestions for Instructional 
Programs. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1941. 468pp. $2.50. 


Many in recent years have rightly 
felt a deep concern over the apparent 
decline of the American home. To such 
it should be a source of some gratifica- 
tion that this spring three books have 
come from leading educational organiza- 
tions on this theme. One of these is en- 
titled Youth, Family, and Education. It 
was prepared for the American Youth 
Commission by Joseph K. Folsom. A 
second is entitled Education for Family 
Life and was issued by the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and is reviewed elsewhere in this issue of 
Educational Method. 

The third book is entitled Family Life 
and Our Schools. It was prepared by a 
joint committee of the two organizations 
mentioned above. The committee included 
for the Curriculum Society, William H. 
Bristow, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Research, Reference, and Statistics, 
Board of Education, New York City; 
C. L. Cushman, Coordinator, Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education; Ethel Mabie 
Falk, formerly Supervisor of Curricu- 
lum, Madison, Wisconsin; and Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., Co- 
chairman. 

For the Home Economics Department 
the members were Erma B. Christy, City 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Muncie, 
Indiana; Beulah I. Coon, Agent for 
Studies and Research in Home Eco- 
nomics Education, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., Co- 
chairman; Mildred Weighley Wood, 
Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, 
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Arizona; and Frances Zuill, Director of 
Home Economics, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Two consultants were called in to 
assist, Lawrence K. Frank, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Josiah Macy Foundation, 
New York City, and Muriel W. Brown, 
Consultant in Home Economics Educa- 
tion, United States Office of Education. 

The book as a whole should be wel- 
come. It is an outstanding work in the 
field it covers. It brings very clearly 
before all educators their responsibility. 
Schools are not separate, apart from 
home life. Each is inextricably involved 
in the welfare of the other. The work 
of all teachers, if properly done, is in- 
volved in real acquaintance with the 
home and this cannot be neglected in a 
sound program. 


The first two chapters are by Law- 
rence K, Frank. These chapters furnish 
the basis for the entire book. He offers 
four themes as constituting this basis: 
The Family as a Cultural Agent, The 
Development of Human Personality, 
Realizing Hopes and Desires in Mar- 
riage, and Child Bearing and Rearing. 
These are discussed and from them he 
would develop the curriculum for Family 
Life and the School. The reviewer feels 
that these two chapters are outstanding 
and believes that through them there is 
possibility of greatly improving the 
teaching relative to family life. 

Most of the remainder of the book is 
given to very detailed statements of 
work in the nursery school, elementary, 
secondary, college, and adult levels. 
These chapters are on the whole rich in 
their helpful suggestions. It is doubtful 
if elsewhere in so short a space as much 
has been brought together that is vital 
in this field. 
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While the book is very definitely a 
contribution to the field of family- 
school education, at times there is a sug- 
gestion of an earlier point of view of a 
“talk-about” and “go-and-see” educa- 
tion as the desirable education. It seems 
particularly true of the elementary level. 
This is the age at which we can hope to 
reach the large number of children yet 
not all that is written in the chapter on 
elementary schools bears upon vital 
genuine experience in family-school rela- 
tionships. 

What is said about report cards does 
not go far enough to make one feel that 
parents and teacher are together work- 
ing for the larger life of the child. If 
they were there would be less need for 
paper reports and more attention to 
conferring together about the welfare of 
the child. 

Promotion is discussed in such a way 
that you feel there is an element of arti- 
ficiality somewhere. The concern is not 
with continuous growth. Home visiting 
is treated in a way that makes one feel 
a barrier between the home and school. 
In general, the point of view does not 
stress strongly enough that parents and 
teachers must view the job as a coopera- 
tive effort. Nor does it convey very 
clearly their respect for the personality 
of the growing child, their mutual help- 
fulness in understanding the problems of 
the child as he tries to develop a self 
which has in time a measure of inde- 
pendence. 


The last chapter on the education of 
teachers to do this important work is 
good. One wishes it could have gone 
farther and shown how to help the un- 
initiated student get experience in the 
home, develop leadership in the commu- 
nity where she works so that the family- 
school relationship builds in the growing 
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child an understanding and attitude 
such as Dr. Frank visions. L.C.M. 
& 

Commission on Education for Family Life. 
Education for Family Life, Nineteenth 
Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Washington, D. C.: 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, National Education Association, 
1941. 368pp. $2.00. 


At long last, education for family 
living seems to be coming into its own. 
This spring three important volumes’ 
(of which this is one), discuss the philos- 
ophy and practice of “worthy home 
membership,” one of those cardinal prin- 
ciples of education which has hitherto 
received too little intelligent attention. 

Three years ago the president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators appointed a Commission on 
Education for Family Life, which has 
now produced this volume. The per- 
sonnel of the Commission—the dean of a 
school of education, two sociologists, two 
home economists, two superintendents of 
schools, a parent educator, and a house- 
wife—bring to the book a representative 
point of view. 

Since a conscious program of educa- 
tion for family life has been so largely 
neglected, the general nature of the 
presentation in the ten chapters is prob- 
ably necessary. 

Chapter I includes a preview of the 
entire volume and a briefly stated chal- 
lenge to school superintendents to give 
serious attention to the development of 
a family living program. Chapters II 
and III lay a background necessary for 
intelligent curricular planning through 
the presentation of current factors 
basic to intelligent understanding of the 
family and its functions. In Chapter IV, 
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“an over-all view of home-school rela- 
tions and family problems generally is 
presented by the designated parent rep- 
resentative on the Commission.” “Edu- 
cational Principles and Procedures” are 
discussed in Chapter V. A number of 
interesting and significant questions and 
considerations not often within the 
horizons of school administrators are 
raised. Chapter VI outlines four “wel- 
fare” areas—the biological, cultural, 
psychological, and _ spiritual — within 
which education can help the family. 
Apparently the Commission found the 
biological area the easiest with which to 
deal for the other three together are 
given less space than is devoted to the 
biological aspects. The title of Chapter 
VII might well be “Schools and Homes 
Can Help One Another” rather than 
“Schools Can Help Homes” for a num- 
ber of interesting suggestions about two- 
way cooperation are presented. Though 
Chapter VIII is called “Specific School 
Activities” it is not likely that the treat- 
ment will be more than generally helpful 
to the school man looking for concrete 
suggestions. Chapter IX on “Leaders 
and Leadership” is puzzling. Inter- 
spersed with much general discussion of 
the characteristics of leadership one 
finds comments about parent-leadership 
in the family, the school’s responsibility 
for leadership in family living, develop- 
ing leadership in children, and so forth. 
The last chapter lists briefly nine con- 
clusions and nine recommendations. It 
also includes a checklist which might 
better have been included in an appendix 
since the suggestion is made that the list 
be used as a basis for appraisal and im- 
provement of local programs of family 
life education. 


1Folsom, Joseph K. Youth, Family and Education. American Council on Education, 1941. Goodykoontz, Bess, 
and Coon, Beulah I., Co-Chairman. Educating for Home and Family Life. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941 
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The appendix should be valuable to 
anyone prepared to explore thoroughly 
the resources available for family life 
programs. Its three parts present a list 
with brief description of 73 agencies in- 
terested in some phase of family life, 
education, 215 references classified under 
a number of headings, and a lay list of 
fiction and biography helpful in under- 
standing family life. 

One might point out certain question- 
able assumptions here and there and 
could wish the fact that a number of 
different individuals have been respon- 
sible for the book did not show so clearly. 

But this would be quibbling, for the 
Commission has effectively presented 
material that should contribute to its 
avowed purpose—to make educators 
more aware of the importance of re- 
thinking school activities with the needs 
and aspirations of home life in mind. 

Ernest G. Osporne, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
Sd 
National Society for the Study of Educe- 
tion, Forty-Eighth Yearbook. Munro, 
Thomas, Chairman. Art in American 
Life and Education. Bloomington, IIli- 


nois: Public School Publishing Co., 1941. 
820pp. $4.00. 


The purpose of the Yearbook Com- 
mittee is to clarify the conception of 
art and explain “its due place in the 
schools and in American life” (p. 5). 
The book is divided into four sections. 
Section I (220 pages) “sets forth the 
relationship between art broadly con- 
ceived and the institutions and activities 
of current American life” (p. 5). Sec- 
tion II (196 pages) contains “discus- 
sions of theoretical problems, from the 
psychological, philosophical, socio- 
logical, economic, and educational points 
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of view” (p. 5). Section III (276 pages) 
describes the work of “agencies effective 
in art education, including schools and 
others” (p. 5). Section IV (100 pages) 
“discusses the education of teachers of 
art” (p. 5). 

Section I on Art in American Life 
consists of a series of twenty articles on 
such items as “City Planning,” “Public 
Architecture,” “Landscape Design,”’ 
“The Handcrafts,” “Art in Printing and 
Publishing,” ‘The Motion Picture,” 
“Photography,” and the like. Each is 
an independent statement with little or 
no relation to any of the others in this 
section. Each writer treats his topic 
from his own interpretation of art, 
although there is an underlying common 
assumption that art is an end product 
expressed in some object. Much sound 
subject matter in each of the areas is 
presented, but one is not told how this 
gets into the stream of American living 
so as to give quality to the experiences 
of individuals. 


Section II on The Nature of Art and 
Related Types of Experience treats such 
topics as “The Psychological Approach 
to Art and Art Education,” “Creative 
Ability in Art and Its Educational Fos- 
tering,” “The Analysis of Form in Art,” 
“Standards of Value in Art,” and others. 
Here art is thought of as a subject, and 
the psychological approach is the teach- 
ing of such subject at all age levels to 
develop abilities, for “The teaching of 
any subject may be appraised in terms 
of how well it succeeds in developing 
valuable mental and bodily abilities” 
(p. 250). Various ways of organizing 
art materials for presentation to chil- 
dren are discussed, with the conclusion 
that the basis of improvement is working 
out “some order of gradation in art 
studies that will be closely coordinated 
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with children’s natural growth” (p. 274). 
Art is still considered to reside in an 
object. There is no discussion of art as 
a qualitative integration of experience 
as explained by Dewey, who says, “The 
real work of art is the building up of an 
integral experience out of the interaction 
of organic and environmental conditions 
and energies.” Appreciation is thought 
of as helping children “experience art 
fully and vividly, under conditions favor- 
able to use and enjoyment” (p. 347). 
While this can be interpreted as the 
appreciation and enjoyment of his own 
expressive experience in the process of 
maturing it, the emphasis, rather, is on 
the conditions favorable to the enjoy- 
ment of art objects produced by others. 

Section III on Art Education: Its 
Aims, Procedures, and Agencies, deals 
with four large topics: “Past and Pres- 
ent Trends in Art Education,” “Art in 
General Education,” “The Education cf 
Artists,” and “Other Agencies in Art 
Education, Formal and Informal.” The 
material is presented through fifty-four 
short, independent, but excellent articles. 
They are not unified under the four 
major divisions. They represent dif- 
ferent points of view as to art education. 
No attempt is made at the end to give 
a consistent interpretation of these dif- 
fering viewpoints. 

Section IV deals with The Preparation 
of Teachers of Art, as a special subject, 
with a special subject matter to be 
taught. The requirements for teachers 
of art in fifty institutions are summar- 
ized, curriculum patterns of art courses 
are discussed, the “general education” 
of the art teacher is outlined, and his 
preparation in the theory and practice 
of education is treated. Only one chap- 


ter of eighteen pages is given to the 
preparation of the general classroom 
teacher for teaching art, even though 
the movement in education today, from 
the first grade through the high school, 
is away from the departmental organ- 
ization toward greater responsibility of 
an individual teacher or a small group 
of teachers for the total program of 
education of certain groups of pupils. 
Since the figures show that only 16.9 
per cent of pupils in high school take 
art courses (p. 802), it is apparent that 
whatever relationship art may have to 
the improvement of the living of indi- 
viduals must be developed in the elemen- 
tary school. And it will be developed 
more by these general classroom teachers 
than by the art teachers and supervisors, 
for only the larger towns and cities have 
art teachers or supervisors for elemen- 
tary schools, and only the large city high 
schools can afford a teacher who teaches 
art alone (p. 755). 

The Yearbook Committee raises the 
question “whether the attempted scope 
of the Yearbook was too great” (p. 7). 
The answer depends upon what function 
the Committee felt this yearbook should 
serve. If they wanted a compendium of 
information for use of libraries and art 
specialists, then the scope may not be 
too great. If they wanted to help edu- 
cators, and perhaps the public in gen- 
eral, to see more clearly how to attain 
a richer life through art, then the scope 
is too great. Because of the area cov- 
ered, the conception of art as residing 
in an object, the lack of attention to 
process, and the emphasis upon the edu- 
cation of teachers of art as a separate 
subject, this book will probably not meet 
the expectations of the Committee in 


1Dewey, John. Art As Experience. Minton, Balch and Co., 1934. p. 64. 
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improving art education in the schools 
and in American life. 


L. Tuomas Hopkins, 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University 
& 

Department of Rural Education, Yearbook, 
1941. Child Development and Tool Sub- 
jects in Rural Areas. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association. 89pp. 
$.50. 

Nine persons have cooperated in the 
preparation of this booklet which should 
be found useful to anyone directly con- 
cerned with the work of the small rural 
school. A brief chapter is given over to 
each of the following topics: The Place 
of the Tool Subjects in Modern Educa- 
tion; Child Development and the Tool 
Subjects; Meeting the Problems of Five- 
Year-Old Children in Small Schools; 
Reading in the Small School and the De- 
velopment of Understanding and Skill 
in Numbers. 

As the title implies, an attempt is 
made to relate the newer concepts and 
practices of elementary education to the 
more acceptable traditions and formal 
practices of the past. This is no simple 
task but the authors have succeeded 
rather well in the accomplishment of this 
end. The materials are so organized as 
to make the volume convenient as a 
handbook for ready reference. Citations 
and footnotes have been carefully made 
for the convenience of the reader who 
may wish to press his study beyond this 
treatise. Considering the number of 
authors, the nature of the topics, and 
the limited amount of space in which to 
treat them, a unifying theory of educa- 
tion is well sustained. 

Every chapter is worthy and useful 
but Chapter III dealing with the prob- 


lems of the five-year-old children in small 
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schools is particularly pertinent. Mate- 
rials, similar to those in the other chap- 
ters, can be found elsewhere though not 
in this convenient form for the rural 
school worker. The discussion in Chap- 
ter III, however, deals with an issue too 
often neglected and fortunately, even in 

a dozen pages, a treatment is offered 

which should challenge the attention of 

any thoughtful person dealing with little 
children in a small school. 

A few good illustrations have been 
selected from actual school practice and 
related to the discussion in the text. 
They really serve a worthy teaching 
purpose and add to the attractiveness of 
the book. The cover is made attractive 
by means of views of the countryside and 
a rural school in action in a pleasant 
place. 

The bibliography at the end is very 
well selected and is classified according 
to the chapter topics. Rural teachers, 
supervisors and principals should find 
this a convenient and timely summary 
for immediate use in good educational 
practice. This is a yearbook which can 
be read with profit; used as a ready 
reference; and enjoyed by anyone inter- 
ested in the life and activities of schools 
in rural areas. 

Crypre B. Moore, 
School of Education, 
Cornell University 
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The National Council Committee on Arith- 
metic, R. L. Morton, Chairman. Arith- 
metic in General Education, Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. 335pp. 
$1.25. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics has made a distinct con- 
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tribution to the teaching of arithmetic 
in its Stateenth Yearbook, Arithmetic in 
General Education. As_ supervisors, 
teachers, curriculum specialists, and 
others interested in the improvement of 
instruction become familiar with this 
report of the National Council Commit- 
tee on Arithmetic, their appreciation of 
its usefulness and timeliness is likely to 
grow. 

For some time a report such as this 
has been needed. The greater part of 
the literature that preceded it was writ- 
ten in terms of older psychologies which 
have lost prestige in recent times. Also, 
many of these earlier writings either 
ignored widespread changes in school 
procedures or else sought to oppose 
them. Thus to bring together a series 
of articles relating the teaching of arith- 
metic to modern school practices and 
psychology is to render a _ distinct 
service. 

In the introduction, the chairman, 
R. L. Morton, explains how the report 
attained its remarkable degree of unity 
in both content and organization: each 
contributor wrote his section in collabo- 
ration with the other members of the 
committee. In this way, each is respon- 
sible for the writing which bears his 
name, but each is also under obligation 
to his colleagues for comments, ideas, 
and advice. As a result of the manner 
in which the report was written, the 
reader is able to progress from chapter 
to chapter without experiencing annoy- 
ing gaps in content and inconsistencies 
in organization. 

The central emphasis in the report is 
on meaning rather than manipulation. 
The successive chapters serve to imple- 
ment this theme by relating it to studies 
of personality, curriculum problems, so- 
cial values, the question of drill (a word 
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to which the report attaches meanings 
in considerable contrast to former 
usage), evaluation, psychological trends, 
teachers’ preparation and attitudes, and 
research. 

Members of curriculum committees 
and classroom teachers will applaud both 
the amount and the selection of teaching 
materials to be found in the various 
chapters, especially those written by 
Harry E. Benz, Irene Sauble, C. L. 
Thiele, and Harry G. Wheat. The report 
is not intended primarily as a source- 
book, yet the specific materials are such 
as both to point to similar materials and 
to suggest ways of using them in the 
school room. 

However, it is not to be expected that 
the report will please everybody. The 
old-fashioned drillmasters who read its 
criticisms of formal, repetitive methods 
will feel themselves deserted by leaders 
of a field which once seemed committed 
to such teaching. On the other extreme 
are those who will decry the recommen- 
dation that “described situations” be 
used to give practice in organizing data 
and solving problems, instead of depend- 
ing on the actual experiences of the chil- 
dren. The devotee of “drill” will find 
small comfort in Buckingham’s recom- 
mendation that we continue to use the 
word, but that we pour new wine into 
the old bottle by giving it meanings rich 
in real-life experiencing, purposing, and 
intelligent action. The enthusiastic ex- 
ponent of direct experiencing will regret 
that teachers of arithmetic are advised 
to make liberal use of what some would 
term “pseudo activities” — experiences 
introduced to round out the learning 
sequences in arithmetic arising from 
books more than from daily life. 

The readers who are likely to derive 
the greatest immediate satisfaction from 
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the report are those who reject the ex- 
treme hypotheses underlying both formal 
drill and free activity. The members of 
the committee, without exception, sup- 
port theories closely related to the mean- 
ing theory described by Brownell. In 
this, two types of learning situations are 
recognized: (a) those situations in 
which aetivities, developing naturally, 
are brought to bear on some problem, 
giving rise to incidental learnings in 
arithmetic; and (b) those in which the 
mathematical elements are systematized 
in advance to provide for necessary 
sequences and significant interrelation- 
ships. Under this theory one kind of 
experience supplements the other; both 
are recognized. To the many who find 
this concept useful, the Sixteenth Year- 
book is likely to prove stimulating and 
serviceable. 

Homer Howarp, 

State Teachers College, 

Frostburg, Maryland 





Clarke, Harold A., and Eaton, Mary P. 
Modern Techniques for Improving Sec- 
ondary School English. New York: 
Noble and Noble, 1940. 326pp. $2.50. 


Modern Techniques for Improving 
Secondary School English is a collection 
of devices for the enlivening of the teach- 
ing of English assembled by Harold A. 
Clarke and Mary P. Eaton from the 
accounts of their practices sent in by 
nearly two hundred teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools of New York City. These 
devices are classified under six headings: 
Reading, Literature, Composition, Oral 
English, Technical English, and Class- 
room Administration. For further ease 
of reference each section is subdivided; 
as, for example, the devices described 
under the heading of Literature are 
classified as: Techniques of Radio, News- 
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paper and Drama; Projects and Units; 
Literature Games; Techniques of Music 
and Art; Homework; and the heading 
Classroom Administration has the sub- 
topics: Organizing the Classroom, Indi- 
vidual Teaching, Utilizing Every 
Minute, The Use of the Bulletin Board, 
and Annoying Trivia of the Classroom. 
Radio devices have frequent mention as 
aids in the improvement of reading and 
of oral English skills and in increasing 
appreciation of literature. Building 
reading interests through the use of 
newspapers and magazines and the music 
and art techniques which are related to 
literature both receive attention, as do 
devices for enlivening the teaching of 
vocabulary, spelling, punctuation, sen- 
tence structure, and grammar. 

The editors of this book make no ex- 
travagant claims for it, admitting that 
it “presents no philosophy of education. 
It sets forth no curriculum in English.” 
They probably would not subscribe to 
the publisher’s blurb: “Here are all the 
answers to your English problems,” but 
are content with the modest assertion 
that any reader may find some of the 
devices “new, striking, and stimulating.” 
The general spirit of the book is that 
held by a teacher who ended her descrip- 
tion of a device she had found useful 
with a class studying grammar: “A tiny 
bit silly, we admit, but it worked! It 
still works! . . . I suppose the value of 
the device lies in the attitude that it 
creates in the pupils. I may not use it 
next term, perhaps never again, but if I 
discard it, I hope that I shall find some- 
thing else to take its place in making the 
grammar period fun” (p. 257). The 
editors re-enforce this spirit by their 
warning to users of the book: “It will 
be well to remember that almost no de- 
vice—whether found here or elsewhere— 
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can be taken over lock, stock, and barrel. 
The best device, at second-hand, is but 
a suggestion which you will modify to 
suit your own personality and your own 
way of teaching, and to fit the par- 
ticular boys and girls whom you teach.” 

The book should be useful to experi- 
enced as well as to inexperienced or 
prospective teachers by suggesting ways 
in which other teachers have successfully 


enlivened the routine of classroom work 
in English. The editors suggest that a 
study of the aim and motivation of each 
technique described would be profitable 
to beginning teachers; so, too, would be 
a thoughtful reading of the brief edi- 
torial forewords to the several sections. 
Ipa A. JEWETT, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
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